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A Short History of Christianity in the 


Apostolic Age 
By GEORGE H, GILBERT 


This book belongs to the series of ‘Constructive Bible 
Studies.’”’ It is intended for pupils of sixteen or seventeen 
years of age. Like the other volumes of the serfes it aims 
to embody the results of modern scholarship, while remain- 
ing true to the spirit of its great theme, 246 pages; 8vo; 
postpaid $1.00. 
DEPT. P 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago and New York 











Hebrew Life and Thought 


By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


The reader of the Bible who wishes to be well informed, 
and who yet finds little to attract him in accounts of 
scientific investigations, will do well to read this book, En- 
riched with the fruits of a lifetime of study and versed in 
the intricacies of modern criticism, the author approaches 
her subject with a depth of feeling that reminds one of the 
best religious writers of the past. 396 pages; r2mo, cloth; 
net $1.50, postpaid $1.6s. 
DEPT. P 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago and New York 
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Railway Organization and Working 


Edited by ERNEST RITSON DEWSNUP, Professorial Lecturer on Railways 
in the University of Chicago 


510 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00; postpaid $2.15 [London: Unwin] 


i Nee unique and significant book is a collection of lectures delivered before the railway 
classes of the University of Chicago by more than a score of railway experts of national 
reputation. The lectures have been carefully edited, and the result is a concise, practical 
manual covering almost every conceivable phase of the railway business. The language 
throughout is clear-cut and non-technical, and easy for the general reader to follow. 
The book deserves, and will doubtless be accorded, wide and enduring popularity. 
It is equally adapted to university ciasses in railway economics, to the rank and file of rail- 
way employees wishing to increase their professional efficiency and to the intelligent public 
interested in the many problems of the American railway. 


Railway Organization and Working is a companion-volume to 


Lectures on Commerce 


Edited by HENRY RAND HATFIELD, sometime Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy, and Dean of the College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, at the University of Chicago; Associate Professor of Accounting in 
the University of California 


396 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 [London: Unwin] 


 dearennacnes in 1904, with a second edition the same year, this book has already become 

known to wide circles of readers. Like the foregoing, it consists of a series of lectures 
delivered before university classes. It is a compendium of views by eminent authorities on 
the subjects of railways, trade and industry, banking and insurance, and is a handbook 
of great practical value to economists, railway men, investors, and commercial educators. 


“Both instructive and eminently readable. . . . . 


“Full of valuable information.”—The Engineer. 
We have no hesitation in commending this volume 








“Not a dull page in the book.” —Chicago Banker. 

“Most interesting and instructive reading.”— 
The Dial. 

“A work of timely and absorbing interest.” —Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

“‘A valuable collection... . 
pilation.””—The Financier. 

“One of the most informing books ever put out 
by a university.””—Chicago Daily News. 


an interesting com- 


as a really valuable handbook.”—The Outlook. 

“Contains much valuable material which is 
furnished by men who clearly understand their busi- 
ness and know how to tell others about it.””—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 

“This great fund of special knowledge is furnished 
by men who have won eminence in their respective 
fields, and the volume may be unqualifiedly recom- 
mended.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 
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Ancient Records of Egypt: Historical Documents from the Earliest Times 
to the Persian Conquest 


Collected, Edited, and Translated with Commentary by JAMES HENRY 
BREASTED, Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Author of A History of Egypt; Member of the Editorial 
Staff of the Zgyptian Dictionary in preparation by the Royal Academies of 
Germany 


In 5 vols., 8vo, cloth; Vols. I-IV, Text, 1698 pages; Vol. V, Index, 200 pages; net $17.00, post- 
paid $17.95 


[London; Luzac; Leipzig: Harrassowitz | 


HE fifth and final volume of this monumental work is now completed. Here at last we 
have a corpus of translations of the historical documents of Egypt—the first to 
appear in any language. It is the result of ten years’ incessant labor on the part of the author, 
who has copied with his own hand practically every Egyptian inscription in the collections 
of Europe, and many of those of Egypt. The translations, being thus directly based upon 
the originals, possess a degree of accuracy and authoritativeness never before attained in 
this field. To the Egyptologist and the student of antiquity the work is indispensable. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that these Records are of interest to scholars 
alone. The volumes are replete with information bearing upon the social, political, and 
domestic life of the people of the Nile valley thousands of years before our era, unrolling 
to the layman a series of fascinating pictures of this remarkable civilization. 

The inscriptions are arranged chronologically, and span the period from 4241 to 525 
B.C. Besides the English translations, introductory notes are given furnishing all the data 
necessary for the intelligent study of the texts. For ease of reference each document is 
divided into brief paragraphs numbered consecutively, and is accompanied by a series of 
running footnotes explaining obscure passages. 


CONTENTS 


Vol. I, The First to the Seventeenth Dynasties 386 pp. 
Vol. IL The Eighteenth Dynasty 456 pp. 
Vol. III, The Nineteenth Dynasty yar tre mere 308 pp. 
Vol. IV, The Twentieth to the Twenty-sixth Dynasties . 548 pp. 
Vol. V, Index 200 pp. 










































“Written by a scholar steeped in knowledge of 
the texts . . . . a most valuable and meritorious 
collection.” —English Historical Review. 


“By the preparation and publication of these 
volumes the University of Chicago has laid all stu- 
dents of history under a debt of gratitude. .... 
The typographical form in which these volumes 
come from the University Press is worthy of their 
intrinsic merit.” —The Outlook. 


“Tt is very fortunate that so competent a scholar 
has had the courage to undertake this task, and it 
is to the honor of the University of Chicago that this 
is being so admirably accomplished . . . . of use 
not only for professed Egyptologists and Assyriolo- 
gists, but for all students of early history.’””-—The 
Independent. 


“Professor Breasted’s Berlin training and keen 
American scholarship make him the very man to 
give us the accumulated information of the schools, 
his own valuable contributions, and at the same 
time translations of a literary merit.” —World’s Work. 

“Das Werk ist . . . . zu einem nutzbringenden 
und vertrauenswiirdigen Archiv der agyptischen hi- 
storischen Inschriften geworden. Es wird nicht nur 
dem Aegyptologen und Orientalisten willkommen 
sein, sondern vor allem auch dem Historiker und 
Philologen. .... Dem Verfasser gebiihrt fiir seine 
sorgsame, miihevolle, die Wissenschaft fordernde 
Arbeit Dank und Anerkennung. Druck und Aus- 


stattung sind vortrefflich ausgefallen.”—A. Wiede- 
mann, Professor in the University of Bonn, in 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 
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The Silver Age of the Greek World 
By JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, sometime Professor of Ancient History 


in the University of Dublin 


490 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.17 


[London: Unwin] 


TUDENTS of antiquity familiar with Professor Mahaffy’s works—and who is not >— 
have come to look for a rare combination of scientific exactness and charm of style. 


These qualities are blended in a singular degree in the present volume. 


It is a history of 


the spread of Hellenism during the period from the Roman conquest to the accession of 


Hadrian. 


The book is designed to replace the author’s The Greek World under Roman 


way, now out of print, “‘in a maturer and better form, and with much new material super- 


added.”’ 


There are several entirely new chapters, and the whole work has been thoroughly 


revised in accordance with the “wider and more intelligent view of Greek life” that has 
grown up since the appearance of that volume. 


“His book is the only one of its kind in English, 
and will always be read, under the old name or the 
new, with entertainment.”—The Nation. 

“Mahaffys Werk vereinigt mit strenger Wissen- 
schaftlichkeit die Vorziige eleganter und anredender 
Darstellung. Es gibt ein fusserst anschauliches, 
durch zahlreiche Einzelschilderungen belebtes Bild 
der behandelten Kulturperiode.’—Neue philolo- 
gische Rundschau. 

“He writes authoritatively, with full knowledge 
of the different sources for all the widespread develop- 
ment in which Greek influence was at work, with 
ample citation of the writers both ancient and 
modern, and of recent research and exploration. 
But more than this, he has been able to present his 
results in a deeply interesting manner.”—New York 
Times Saturday Review. 


“Durfte auf weitere Kreise anregend wirken; 
aber auch der Kenner wird mancherlei Belehrung 
finden.” —W. Otto, in Literarisches Zentralblatt. 


“Professor Mahaffy is not only a competent 
scholar, but he is also an interesting writer.” —The 
Outlook. 


“The religion and literature of the first century 
are described in a way that will make the book invalu- 
able for classicists.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“Professor Mahaffy’s books are always agreeable 
reading—‘easy and pleasant’ is the phrase that pre- 
sents itself immediately to one’s pen—and from 
their perusal much instruction is to be gained as well 
as much information... . . The publishers have 
given the public a book of real value as to matter 
without neglecting the form.”—The Dial. 





The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire 


By the same Author 


162 pages, I2mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


{[London: Unwin] 


‘i this little volume, containing six lectures originally delivered at the University of Chicago, 
the author presents, in his inimitable style, a compendium of a long and brilliant epoch 











in the development of human culture—an epoch which has occupied him for twenty years. 
In his preface Professor Mahaffy says: “‘The general reader, who desires to learn something 
of the expansion of Greek ideas toward the East, will here find enough for a working knowl- 
edge of a very complicated period. The specialist, who has devoted himself to some depart- 
ment of this field, will find here those general views of the whole which are necessary to 
every intelligent research into the parts. More especially, the student or teacher of Chris- 
tianity will find here the human side of its origin treated in a strictly historical spirit.” The 
first lecture, “‘ Xenophon the Precursor of Hellenism,” will be especially attractive to classicists. 


“A small, but uncommonly rich and suggestive 
book.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


“The six lectures not only display profound learn- 
ing and careful research, but are, as well, of deep 
interest to the scholar and to the general reader.””— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


“On congoit sans peine que ces conférences, ot 
lesprit et ’humour ne manquent pas, aient été trés 
appréciées par les auditeurs de M. Mahaffy.”— 
Revue d@’ histoire et de littérature religieuses. 


“His lectures are farthest possible from the aca- 
demic style, and are worthy of the man who wrote 
upon The Art of Conversation.” —T he World To-Day. 

“Tt would have been a pity if these lectures had 
not become audible to a much larger number than 
those who listened to them first in the University of 
Chicago. They are filled with knowledge presented 
freshly, humorously, picturesquely, with tact also 
and persuasiveness .... . Dr. Mahaffy knows the 
whole Hellenistic period more intimately, perhaps, 
than anybody else.’”,—London Morning Post. 
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OTHER BOOKS BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY 
The Particular Book of Trinity College, Dublin 


Edited, with Introduction, Appendices, and Indices. 247 pages of Collotype Facsimiles and 42 
pages of Introduction, etc.; demi-quarto; net $15.30, postpaid $15.68 

PHOTOGRAPHIC facsimile of the account-book kept in this famous old Protestant 

institution in the seventeenth century, throwing much interesting light on the domestic 

life of the school, and incidentally furnishing a key to many cultural problems of the age. 


“Dr. Mahaffy and Trinity College have done well in placing the Particular’ Book beyond the reach 
of fire or other accident.” —London Standard. 


An Epoch in Irish History: Trinity College, Dublin, Its Foundation and 
Early Fortunes (1591-1660 ) 
406 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $4.90, postpaid $5.06 
| dae is a companion-volume to, and largely based upon, the foregoing, giving a vivid 
description of the educational, religious, and political situation in Ireland in the 


period covered. 





“An excellent and capable survey of a somewhat 
tangled period of Irish history.’”,—London Guardian. 
“Like all the writings of Dr. Mahaffy, this book 
is extremely interesting and bright in style.’— 

Journal of Education (England). 
“The book is interesting, not merely because it 
contains the annals of a great university, but because 
. it records a striking epoch in Irish history.”— 


London Daily News. 


“The merit of the masterly and sagacious appre- 
ciation of the religious and political situation of 
affairs in Ireland at the close of the Elizabethan era 
with which the work opens is enhanced by the fact 
that the author has sought to realize, as scarcely any 
of the regular historians have done, the social condi- 
tion of the country at the time.” —Saturday Review 
(England). 





The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States: 
From the Revolutionary War to 1861 
By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN, Professor of History and Political Science 
in the University of the Pacific 
318 pages, 12mo0, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 
“HE book traces in clear, concise fashion the course of public opinion, and the long 


and intricate debates in Congress, on the subject of naturalization. Incidentally 


a strong light is thrown on the inner history of the government in its first struggles after 


unification. 


“A careful and exhaustive study.’’—Literary 
Digest. 


“To the student of American law it will henceforth 
be indispensable.” —Westland Educator. 


“For the earlier period the material is excellent 
and the manner of treatment good.’”’—The World 
To-Day. 

“‘ As a book of reference to the politician or student 
of social science it is invaluable.’’—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“Thoughtful citizens cannot fail to find this his- 
tory full of interest and suggestion.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


“A decidedly useful monograph.” —The Outlook. 


“The volume has been conscientiously prepared, 
and . . . . cannot fail to be useful to workers in the 
: Peay ete : a a. 
field of political history and science.”—Law Notes. 


“Tncidentally, it is another illustration of the excel- 
lence of work which is being done by the publishing 
department of the university whose press is respon- 
sible for the mechanical part.” —The Standard. 

“To the historian, the jurist, the legislator, the 
student of American law, as well as to the general 
reader, the book will prove a remarkably clear, con- 
cise, and able survey of the legislation which has been 
the outgrowth of the immigration and suffrage ques- 
tions.” —Chicago Daily News. 
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The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related to His Time 


By WILLIAM CLARK GORDON 
266 pages, r2mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61 


[London: Unwin] 


ARELY have two departments of study been so successfully and profitably combined as 


literature and sociology are in this volume. 


It is a treatment, on a somewhat novel 


but highly satisfactory plan, of a subject of interest alike to the sociologist and the student 


of literature. 


“ As an acute study of the influence of a poet upon 
his time it is a volume worth reading and study.” — 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

“His [the author’s] conclusions are set forth in 
well-sustained order, in a style of no little force and 
charm.”—Chicago Daily News. 


Lodowick Carliell 


‘A thoroughly interesting book 
is a fine exemplification of how a scholar discerns 
the mind of the artist in between the lines and words 
of hissong. The reader is impressed that the author 
has his fingers on all the stops and is master of the 
material of his theme.” —Baptist Argus. 


By CHARLES H. GRAY, Assistant Professor of English in the University of 


Kansas 


178 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 


DISTINCT contribution to the history of English literature. 


Lodowick Carliell, 


a playwright flourishing during the reign of Charles I, was the author of several 


characteristic plays. 


the original edition of 1629, accompanied by copious notes. 


One of these, The Deserving Favourite, is here reprinted in full from 


The remaining plays are 


discussed, and an exhaustive biography of this interesting but neglected writer is given. 


Some Principles of Elizabethan Staging 
By GEORGE F. REYNOLDS 

64 pages, 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents 
REAT uncertainty has hitherto prevailed on the subject of the staging of Shakespeare’s 


plays in the Elizabethan theater. 
has received final acceptance. 


Many opinions have been advanced, but none 
In this dissertation the author tests the different theories 


and endeavors to arrive at definite conclusions on a basis of a minute study of the directions 
contained in the plays themselves and of all other available sources. 


The Idle Actor in Aeschylus 
By FRANK W. DIGNAN 


4° pages, 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 


STUDY in early dramatic technique. 


By the use of all available material, literary 


and archaeological, the writer aims to give a clearer understanding of the difficulties 


under which the art of play-writing first developed. 


As our conception of drama in general 


still shows the influence of the Athenian stage, the subject is one of considerable literary 


importance. 


“Ta thése de M. Dignan est fort intéressante: 
ses observations sur les drames d’Eschyle, ses com- 
paraisons finales avec les piéces de Sophocle et 
d’Euripide sont pleines d’apergus ingénieux; . . . . 
louvrage entier est une bonne contribution & 
Vhistoire de l’évolution de la tragédie grecque.”— 
Revue critique. 


“Er beherrscht fast die gesamte Litteratur, ver- 
bindet Kiihnheit mit Vorsicht und schreibt sehr 
gefallig, Auch was er am Schlusse iiber die 
schweigenden Schauspieler bei Sophokles und 
Euripides sagt, ist wohl zu beachten. Kurz, die 
Dissertation iiberragt an Gediegenheit viele ahn- 
liche Schriften.”—Wochenschrijt fiir klassische 
Philologie. 
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Hebrew Life and Thought: 


ture of Israel 


Being Interpretative Studies in the Litera- 


By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, Author of TZelling Bible Stories, Life 


of the Lord Jesus, ete. 


398 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65 


[London: Unwin] 


ha this significant work the author has succeeded, to an extent granted to but few writers, 

in combining the caution and acumen of the analyst with the warmth of the devotee. 
The Bible student who wishes to be well informed, but who finds the paths of modern critical 
scholarship stony and unsafe, will welcome these soothing and instructive essays, in which 
throughout the cultural point of view has been emphasized. 


“The clearness and aptness of Mrs. Houghton’s 
style are admirable.”—New York Observer. 

“An unusual book, growing out of a remarkable 
experience of study and teaching.’’—Congregation- 
alist and Christian World. 

“This is a good book to own and to read often, if 
one would take advantage of an admirable aid to a 
discriminating, intelligent faith.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

“Its treatment is farthest possible from the con- 
ventional discussion of biblical books, and will infal- 
libly cause any reader to feel a new admiration and 
interest in the Bible.” —The World To-Day. 

“Combines the critical knowledge of the scholar 
with the reverence of religion and art The 
reading of this book cannot fail to increase one’s 
interest in the Old Testament.’’—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“We believe that any Sunday-school superintend- 
ent who first reads this book himself and then sees 
that it is put into the hands of his teachers will be 
amply rewarded; and we are sure that many people 
who never go near a Sunday school would, if they 
were to read this book, turn to the Bible with an 
unaccustomed interest.” —The Outlook. 


“The discussions are fresh and full of interest.”— 
The Interior. 

“There is much to learn from her charmingly 
written pages.””—The Examiner. 

“A cultured style, animated by a genuine Chris- 
tian optimism.”—Church Economist. 

“Most admirably written, and should be carefully 
read by every Bible student.”—United Brethren 
Review. 

“The author is deserving of the grateful thanks 
of Christians for introducing them to a new and 
living world of religious life.”’—The Watchman. 

“An unprejudiced reader will find that it makes 
his Bible a more readable and helpful book from a 
historical, literary, and spiritual point of view.” — 
Baltimore Methodist. 

“There is a spiritual insight that belongs to conse- 
crated womanhood that men do not possess. 

This is a book worth reading, and more, it is worth 
owning.” —The Westminster. 

“This is one of the most satisfying books we have 
read for some time It will be a most prac- 
tical and valuable addition to the library of clergy- 
men and Bible students generally.’””—Lutheran 
Observer. 


Primary Facts in Religious Thought 


By ALFRED W. WISHART, 
University of Chicago 


sometime Fellow in 


Church History in the 


130 pages, 12mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


HE aim of these seven essays is to place within the reach of the people certain facts 
and principles which the author believes to be essential to an understanding of the 


nature of religion. 


The book is intended to clarify the views and strengthen the faith of 


those who are confused and troubled by modern theological thought and historical criticism. 


essays speak helpfully 
bre wity and sim- 
man.”—The 


“Mr. Wishart’s 
They are well adapted by their 
plicity to the need of the average 
Outlook. 

“The style of the writing is charmingly lucid, 
plain, and convincing. The spirit is irenic, con- 
structive, and wholesome, and the conclusions are 
reasonable, convincing, and natural.’’—The Stand- 
ard. 


een. 


“The whole work is commendable. It is excel- 
lently written, and pastors should read it carefully 
and then pass it on to their people.” —The Examiner. 

“Tt is a great delight to read a book written in 
such a workmanlike manner. Reviewing its 
pages, they are seen to abound in thoughts suggest- 
ive to the preacher of righteousness and stimu- 
lating to those that thirst for God. Mr. Wishart 
has our most hearty thanks.”—The Westminster. 
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The New Appreciation of the Bible: A Study of the Spiritual Outcome 
of Biblical Criticism 


By WILLARD CHAMBERLAIN SELLECK, Author of Zhe Spiritual Outlook 
424 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 


I R. SELLECK is already widely known as a writer upon religious and biblical topics. 

His book The Spiritual Outlook has established his reputation for marked ability. 
The present work seeks to do three things: first, to state, briefly but clearly and accurately, 
the principal conclusions of modern learning regarding the Bible; second, to show the 
enhanced values, ethical and religious, which the Bible exhibits through the new views 
of its nature thus developed; and, third, to point out some of the practical ways in which 
it may be most helpfully used in consoriance with such conclusions and such views. 

The book is not intended primarily for scholars, but is rather an attempt by a working 
pastor to popularize some of the results of scholarship. The author has had in mind the 
needs of ministers, teachers, young people’s classes and societies in the churches, parents, 
and thoughtful persons generally who really want to know the truth, but who want also 
a justly constructive interpretation and application of the truth. 

The spirit of the work is frank and fearless, yet reverent and catholic; above all it is 
earnest, sincere, and positive. The writer puts something strong and helpful in the place 
of that which is passing away. His message is inspirational as well as educational. 

The scope of the book may be seen from the chapter headings: 
Introduction—The Bible in Modern Life 

Part I Part II 

The History of the Bible The New Appreciation of the Bible 
The Traditional View of the Bible The Bible and Spiritual Progress 
What Is Biblical Criticism ? The Service of the Bible to Our Own Age 
The New View of the Old Testament How to Read the Bible in Its Modern Aspects 
The New View of the New Testament The Use and Abuse of the Bible in the Sun- 
The Inspiration of the Bible day School 
The Divine Revelation in the Bible The Bible in the Public School 
The Moral and Religious Authority of the | The Bible in the Home 

Bible The Bible and Personal Culture 

The Bible and the Spread of Western Civili- 


zation 


The Aesthetic Experience: Its Meaning in a Functional Psychology 


By ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS, Instructor in Philosophy and Education 
in Smith College 


116 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents 
HIS book essays to discuss the aesthetic experience in terms of what is commonly known 
nowadays as “functional psychology,” and to discover its relation to other types 
of experience already interpreted from this point of view. It subjects to criticism some 
recent popular theories of the aesthetic, and brings together material that has hitherto been 
presented in isolation. 
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A Genetic History of the New England Theology 
By FRANK HUGH FOSTER 
580 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17 
[To be issued about February 1] 


R. FOSTER has attempted in this work to give a thorough history of one of the most 
interesting theological movements which America has seen, but which seems 

now to have come to a natural conclusion. Beginning with Jonathan Edwards, a series 
of original and earnest minds, to meet the various issues which arose both in the world of 
thought and in that of affairs, proposed certain new methods of defending the hereditary 
Calvinism of New England, which resulted finally in a distinct school of theology. While 
giving enough of the external history to furnish an account of the occasions and the setting 
of the various writings, the author is engaged principally upon the history of thought. The 
reader is introduced to the great works of Jonathan Edwards, the Freedom of the Will, 
the Nature of Virtue, etc.; and their origin and significance are pointed out. Large extracts 
from Edwards and the subsequent authors are given, so that the flavor of these ancient 
writers may be tasted as one reads. Hopkins, better known to the sociological world as the 
earliest opponent of the slave trade and to the literary world as the hero of one of Mrs. Stowe’s 
novels, and Bellamy, the Great-Heart of the early history, appear here as great theologians; 
and soon the stage is crowded with a multitude of figures, larger and smaller, who took 
part in controversies, or discussed profound theological problems before their unlettered 
but intellectual congregations in rural parishes. The Unitarian controversy; the early work 
of Andover Seminary; the rise of a new school of theology in connection with Yale College; 
the great figures of the earlier part of the last century—Stuart, Woods, Dwight, Taylor; 
the later ones—Finney, Fairchild, Bushnell, Park, all pass before the reader in rapid suc- 
cession. Their antagonists often meet with as full discussion as the members of the school. 
As the first genetic history of the greatest theological movement which America has 

yet known, the book will command the attention of all students of our national thought. 










Decimus Junius Brutus Albinus 


By BERNARD CAMILLUS BONDURANT, Professor of Classical Languages 
in the Florida State College for Women 


114 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents 

how light has been thrown in recent years, principally by the researches of German 

scholars, on the interesting period of Roman history in which Decimus Brutus 
lived and played his part. Aided by the results of these investigations, the author of the 
present monograph has prepared from the original sources a new treatment of the life of 
Decimus and its political and social setting. After sketching his ancestry and early life, 
Mr. Bondurant discusses in detail Decimus’ career as a lieutenant of Caesar, as a leader 
in the conspiracy against the latter, and as an important figure in the crisis that followed 
the assassination of the dictator. The author, on the basis of his exhaustive studies, reaches 
conclusions regarding Decimus’ motives and conduct essentially at variance with those 
arrived at by other historians, and thus furnishes a valuable and interesting contribution 
to the literature on the subject. 
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The Development of Western Civilization: A Study in Ethical, 
Economic, and Political Evolution 


By J. DORSEY FORREST, Professor of Sociology and Economics in Butler 
College 
420 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17 


[To be issued about February 1] 








HE author has a twofold object in the presentation of this work: first, the discussion 

of the methodology of sociology with special reference to the study of social evolution; 

second, the application of this point of view in the consideration of the development of 

European civilization. The first subject is discussed in the introductory chapter, thus sepa- 

rating the more technical part of the work from that which is more likely to prove of interest 
to the general reader. 

The peculiarity in European society is found in the fact that Europe started off with 
ideals which had been presented to it by antiquity. The outcome of the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman civilizations is accepted as the ideal toward which mediaeval Europe is to strive; 
and this attitude of Europe toward the ideals inherited from the past is held to be the key 
to the explanation of the capital facts of mediaeval history. When the means had been 
developed by which these ideals were substantially realized, the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation brought the Middle Ages to a close. The ideals of modern society must be evolved 
| in the process of social life itself, and it is the problem of social philosophy to help to formu- 
late and set before society the ends which are involved in existing institutions and move- 
ments. In the absence of ruling social ideals, there has been a tendency, now to make 
the political structure the end of social activity, now to regard economic prosperity as the 
ideal. The result has been a condition of ethical chaos. The author does not attempt 
§ to discover the social ends which are inherent in the nature of modern society, but he holds 
that some such study as he presents is a necessary preliminary to their discovery. 

The title of the book will suggest comparison with Benjamin Kidd’s Theory of Western 
Civilization; but while the two works are not in conflict, it will be found that this one 
presents an entirely different point of view and traverses very different ground. 








The Sources of Tyndale’s Version of the Pentateuch 
By JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER 







56 pages, 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 





HE question as to what extent Tyndale used the Hebrew in his version of the Pentateuch 

forms the central problem of this inquiry. In parallel columns are printed passages 
from his translation side by side with the corresponding passages in the original Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, the Vulgate, Hereford’s, Purvey’s, and Luther’s translations. The author 
arrives at the conclusion that Tyndale made his first draft from Luther’s version, checking it 
constantly by the Hebrew, and keeping the Septuagint and the Vulgate within easy reach for 
constant comparison. 
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Egyptian Antiquities in the Pier Collection: Part I 
By GARRETT C. PIER 
27 pages of text, 23 plates (3 colored), royal 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.15 

N the belief that the relics of antiquity preserved in private cabinets should be made 
available to all students of art and archaeology, the author in this handsome work 
presents the first instalment of an elaborate descriptive catalogue of the Egyptian antiquities 
The material is, as far as possible, arranged chronologically, and 
In the plates are figured stone 


in his own collection. 
comprises relics of the earliest period of Egyptian history. 
implements; amulets in ivory, bone, slate, etc.; some remarkable and unique specimens 
of Eighteenth Dynasty inlaid glazes (colored plates); and a very complete collection of 


historical scarab seals, glazed rings, and plaques. 


Studies in Ancient Furniture: Couches and Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans, 


and Romans 
By CAROLINE L. RANSOM, Associate in Art and Archaeology in Bryn Mawr 
College 


128 pages, 29 plates, colored frontispiece; large 4to, cloth; net $4.50, postpaid $4.75 


OR the first time the subject of beds and couches in classical antiquity has here been 
treated exhaustively, on the basis of protracted and detailed first-hand study of the 
material collected in the various European museums. A thoroughly scholarly treatise, it 
yet is of interest not only to archaeologists, philologists, and students of Greek and Latin 
literature, but to collectors, designers, and manufacturers of furniture as well. Typographi- 


cally the volume presents a highly attractive appearance. 


“A scholarly contribution to the archaeology of 
furniture. No phase of the subject is overlooked.” 
—The Dial. 

“Eine sehr fleissige Arbeit... . . Die Tafeln 
sind vorziiglich scharf..... Die Ausstattung des 
Buches is auch sonst eine in typographischer Hinsicht 
hervorragende.”—H. Bliimner, in Berliner philolo- 


“A laborious piece of archaeological work well 
performed. .... The volume is beautifully illus- 
trated.” —The Nation. 

“Tt is pleasant to feel throughout the work the 
appreciation of the writer for all forms of loveliness, 
so that her contribution is a revelation of new ele- 
ments of beauty in the products of Greek and Roman 





gische Wochenschrift. civilization.” —The Chautauquan. 


First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools 
[To be issued in February] 


By G. W. MYERS, Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in the College of Education of the University of Chicago. with the collabo- 
ration of members of the Mathematical Faculty of the University High School 


198 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.09 
N the conviction that present methods of teaching mathematics in secondary schools 
are open to serious objections, the authors in this book present a scheme which prac- 
tical application ‘in their own classes has proved to possess marked advantages. A fun- 
damental part of this plan is a correlation of the different mathematical subjects with one 
another, organizing the material around an algebraic core, and the permeation of the teach- 


ing with matters bearing upon the life-interests of the students. 
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Tables of Phonetic Changes 


Arranged by FRANCIS A. WOOD, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology 
in the University of Chicago 
8 pages, 8vo, paper; net 20 cents, postpaid 21 cents 

HESE tables are the result of the author’s experience in teaching Germanic phi- 
lology. Finding that the average student in Germanics knows very little of Ger- 
manic phonology and nothing at all of the phonology of other Indo-European languages, 
he has arranged in this convenient form the principal phonetic changes that obtain through- 

out the Indo-European group. The pamphlet should prove useful to many teachers. 


Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of Religion 


By LOUIS WALLIS 
136 pages, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid 1.07 
N this interesting little book the author has a double object: first, to show that egoism 
is the chief factor which must be taken into account in sociological study; second, to 
apply this to the historical criticism of the Bible. The book is original and stimulating. 


“A scholarly work.’”—Columbus Dispatch. “Mr. Wallis has produced a text which will be 
intelligible, not only to scholars, but to non-tech- 
nical readers. Apart from its purely philosophic 

“The volume forms a valuable summary of the _ value, it has a broad interest and instruction, and 
subject of the religion of Israel.”—Boston Evening _ there are parts of it more enthralling than romance.” 
Transcript. —North American. 


“A bright and readable book.” —The Observer. 


Russian Reader 
By PAUL BOYER and N. SPERANSKY, of l’Ecole des Langues Orientales, 
Paris, France; adapted for English-speaking Students by SAMUEL 
NORTHRUP HARPER, Associate in the Russian Language and Literature 
in the University of Chicago 
396 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 
O the rapidly increasing number of students desiring a first-hand knowledge of Russian 
language and literature this should prove a valuable aid. It is designed for those 
who have already mastered the alphabet and the rudiments of the grammar. The texts 
for reading and translation have been accented throughout, and are all drawn from the 
works of a single author, Count Leo Tolstoy, as presenting the best models of the language 
as actually spoken. ‘The stories are profusely annotated. A syntactical Appendix of sixty 
pages, a Russian and an English Index, and a full Vocabulary complete the volume. 


The College Course in the Principles of Education 


By JOHN A. MacVANNEL, Adjunct Professor of the Philosophy of Education 
in Teachers College, Columbia University 
58 pages, 8vo, paper; net 25 cents, postpaid 28 cents 

DISCUSSION of the problem: What should constitute a college course in the prin- 

ciples of education, its relation to cognate subjects, its limits, and the more important 

sources of material? After an introductory survey, the pamphlet treats in three parts of 

“The Foundations of Education,” ‘“‘The Course of Personal Development,” and ‘‘ Educa- 
tion in the School.” 
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NOTEWORTHY LABORATORY MANUALS 


Animal Micrology: Practical Exercises in Microscopical Method 
By MICHAEL F. GUYER, Professor of Zodlogy in the University of Cincinnati 
250 pages, with 71 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88 [London: Unwin] 


— introduction to the technique of microscopic anatomy and embryology, indispensable 

for teacher, physician, student, or novice who wishes to learn how to prepare his own 
material for microscopical examination. In an appendix are tabulated nearly three hundred 
tissues and organs, with directions for properly preparing them for microscopical study. 
Sufficient account of the theoretical side of microscopy is given to enable the student to 
get satisfactory results from his microscope. 


Methods in Plant Histology 
By CHARLES J. CHAMBERLAIN, Instructor in Botany in the University of 
Chicago 


Second edition, revised and much enlarged; 272 pages, with 88 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; net 
$2.25, postpaid $2.39 {[London: Unwin] 


P ‘HE first complete manual to be published on the subject of botanical micro-technique. 
It contains detailed directions for collecting and preparing plant material for micro- 
scopic investigation, setting forth the advantages and disadvantages of the different methods. 


“Will no doubt find a place in every well-regulated “Tt is an excellent book for the individual worker 
library, and will be found very useful by private and for classes in colleges.’’—Education. 
students.” —Plant World. 


A Laboratory Guide in Bacteriology 
By PAUL G. HEINEMANN, Fellow in Bacteriology in the University of Chicago 
158 pages, interleaved, with 37 illustrations, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61 
A CLEAR and concise presentation of bacteriological technique, designed principally 
as a manual for the medical student, but highly useful also as a reference book for 
the biological teacher and investigator, as well as for practical workers in the fields of medi- 


cine and hygiene. 


“The instruction given is clear and accurate, and “The directions are clear and concise, and every 
the practical exercises are well selected.”—The stage . .. . is described so carefully that it is hard 
Lancet (London). to see how the student can go astray. Physicians 

“A book such as this must facilitate very greatly | Who are rusty in bacteriology cannot do better than 
the practical class work, for which it is most excel- buy this little book. . . » » The book is beautifully 
lently adapted.”—American Journal of Medical wee and bound.” —A merican Journal of Clinical 

UL edicine. 


Sciences. 


A Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry 
By ALEXANDER SMITH, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Chicago 
Second edition, revised; 120 pages, interleaved, with 18 figures; small 8vo, cloth; net 75 cents, 
postpaid 83 cents 
HIS manual has already become recognized as one of the most useful introductions 
to the subject of general experimental chemistry. It is being regularly used in a 
large number of representative universities and colleges throughout the country. 


“Tt is the product of an earnest, wide-awake, and thoughtful teacher who has performed his task 
with consummate skill—with lucidity in statement, accuracy in fact, and care in detail.””—Edgar,F. Smith, 
in Journal of the American Chemical Society. 
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NOTEWORTHY LABORATORY MANUALS 


A Laboratory Manual of Physiological Chemistry 
By RALPH W. WEBSTER, of the Department of Physiological Chemistry, and 
WALDEMAR KOCH, of the Department of Pharmacology, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
116 pages, interleaved, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 [London: Wesley] 
To manual is intended primarily for the use of students in the laboratory, but con- 
tains also much valuable information for those wishing to gain a sound general 
knowledge of physiological processes. 


“A valuable laboratory course.” —The Outlook. “The experiments .... are clear and trust- 
worthy in detail.”,—T7he Lancet (London). 










Neurological Technique 
By IRVING HARDESTY, Instructor in Anatomy in the University of Cali- 
fornia; formerly Assistant in Neurology in the University of Chicago 
196 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.87 {London: Wesley ] 
NTENDED to serve as an introduction and laboratory guide to the study of the architec- 
ture of the nervous system, containing a succinct account of methods which have stood 









the test of practical application. 
“The instructions are thoroughly practical.”’— “The descriptions are clear.” — Philadelphia 
British Medical Journal. Medical Journal. 







“We know of no similar book which will be as “The book bears the indorsement of Henry 
valuable to the student of neurological technique.’””-— Donaldson, which is sufficient guarantee for its wide- 
American Journal of Insanity. spread acceptance.’”’—Northwestern Lancet. 





Laboratory Outlines for the Study of the Embryology of the Chick 
and the Pig 

By FRANK R. LILLIE, Associate Professor of Embryology in the University 
of Chicago 

60 pages, 12mo, paper; net 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents 

ILL be found a valuable contribution toward the establishment of a standard of 

embryological work for students generally, and for others desiring a convenient 

guide to the order of study of this subject. 


BOOKS OF ALLIED CHARACTER 


Quantitative Classification of Igneous Rocks: Based on Chemical and 
Mineral Characters, with a Systematic Nomenclature 
By WHITMAN CROSS, JOSEPH P. IDDINGS, LOUIS V. PIRSSON, and 
HENRY S. WASHINGTON 
286 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.91 {[London: Wesley] 
A* entirely new system for the classification and nomenclature of igneous rocks 
according to chemico-mineralogical principles, accompanied by a complete original 
nomenclature adapted to the system. Of value to all geologists and petrologists. 


The Role of Diffusion and Osmotic Pressure in Plants 
By BURTON EDWARD LIVINGSTON 
160 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 
{= important part played by the phenomena connected with diffusion and osmotic 
pressure in the life-process has here for the first time found full and adequate treat- 





















ment. 
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IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


General Sociology: An Exposition of the Main Development in Sociological 
Theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer 





By ALBION W. SMALL, Professor and Head of the Department of Sociology 


in the University of Chicago 
754 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.23 


{London: Unwin] 


HIS notable work has a threefold aim: to give the layman a general idea of the ground 

covered by sociological theory; to orient the student who wishes to prepare himself for 

independent sociological research; and to present a plea, addressed to fellow-workers in 
the social sciences, for the recognition of sociology as a science. 


“Une contribution importante 4 la méthodologie 
des sciences sociales.””—Revue philoso phique. 

‘Should be carefully studied by all who venture 
to handle social problems.’”’—T he Standard(Londor). 

“By far the greatest contribution yet made to the 
science of sociology.” —International Socialist Re- 
view. 

“A work of marked value. It goes much nearer 
the root of things than the ordinary sociological 
treatise.”—The Westminster. 


Russia and Its Crisis 


“The book is a very valuable contribution to the 
science of sociology.” —M anchester Guardian. 


“Ttis a masterly array of material and forces... . 
Professor Small is very keen in analysis. ...a 
valuable contribution to the literature on the sub- 
ject.”"—The Dial. 

“Dr. Small has rendered a notable service to 
science and scientific thinkers by publishing his 
lectures on ‘General Sociology.’?”—New York 
Times Saturday Review. 


By PAUL MILYOUKOYV, late Professor of History in the University of Moscow 


606 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 


[London: Unwin} 


COMPREHENSIVE and authoritative account of the history and present condi- 
tion of the Russian empire, by a scholar whose knowledge of his subject, gained at 
first hand, is minute and profound, and whose judgment is keen and unbiased. A work 


of unusual timeliness and importance. 

“As an elucidation of the Liberal theory of this 
crisis, in all its historical bearings, there is nothing 
in English more complete.”—American Historical 
Review. 

“Tn this book we have the results of long years of 
serious study of Russian conditions at first hand by 


a man of ability and training... . . The book is 
one that must be studied by anyone who sets out to 
get a real knowledge of Russia . . . . a substantial 


and satisfactory piece of work . .. . [The author] 
possesses an intimate knowledge of his subject and 
is fearless in expressing his opinions.” —T he Dial. 


A Decade of Civic Development 


“It is difficult to find words strong enough ade- 
quately to express the inestimable value of Professor 
Milyoukov’s book for everyone desirous of under- 
standing Russia in the past, the present, and the 
future.””—The Nation. 

“Tt is no small privilege for the English-reading 


public to possess in English a book on Russia written 
by so great an authority. .... It is beyond doubt 


the best, most instructive, and most authoritative 
work on Russia ever published in English.”’—Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly. 


By CHARLES ZUEBLIN, Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago 
196 pages, with 20 illustrations, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.39 


A 


CONCISE and eloquent account of the great movement for civic reform now sweeping 
this country, and a recital of the definite steps already taken in various American 
cities toward the improvement of their political, social, economic, and artistic life. 


The 


training of the citizen for intelligent participation in this important movement is discussed 


in a separate chapter. 

“In these days of railing against the evils of muni- 
cipal government in the United States, it is refresh- 
ing to find a writer who will draw attention to the 
other side of the shield.” —Literary Digest. 


“The spirit of optimism pervades the entire work, 
and certainly the facts which Professor Zueblin 
marshals abundantly prove his thesis that American 
cities are rapidly becoming more attractive and fit for 
the homes of the millions.” —The Dial. 
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IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Finality of the Christian Religion 

By GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in 
the University of Chicago 

534 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.25 [London: Unwin] 
aloe’ theological books of recent years have been so hotly assailed, and few so warmly 
defended. On one point its critics agree: as an earnestly thoughtful, eminently 
scholarly, and courageously honest presentation of the absolute value of essential Christianity 
as over against authority-religion and supernaturalism, as defined by the author, it has no 
equal in late English literature. Whatever the reader’s religious attitude, it cannot fail 


to hold his attention from beginning to end. 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience: Being the 
Batrows Lectures for 1902-1903 
By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President of Union Theological Seminary 


298 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 {[London: Unwin] 


{ gee lectures, delivered before cultured audiences in India, Ceylon, and Japan, have 

attracted wide attention by reason of their irenic spirit, the masterly way in which 
they present the fundamental ideas of the Christian religion in terms adapted to oriental 
consciousness, and the classic purity of their English. While sincerely respectful and frankly 


sympathetic in his attitude toward the various faiths of the East, Dr. Hall makes a singu- 
larly forceful plea for the claim of Christianity as the ultimate world-religion. 


‘As a philosophic contribution to Christian apolo- 
getics such lectures as these challenge the attention 
of the West that they have already won in Japan and 
in India.”—The Churchman. 

“Tt is not too much to say that probably no volume 
within the last few years has presented progressive 
evangelism with more catholicity of spirit, with more 
passionate conviction, and with more classic form.” 
—The World To-Day. 


“Those who believe that orthodox Christianity 
has lost its power to hold men of wide culture would 
do well to read Dr. Hall’s lectures to the Hindus.”— 
Public Opinion. 

“The charm of the writer’s style is most fascinat- 
ing. His spirit is... . gracious, conciliatory, 
recognizing all possible good in those from whom 
he differs, while holding his own opinions without 
apology It is from many points of view a 
great book.”—New York Observer. 


An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum 
By GEORGE WILLIAM PEASE, Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy 


430 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 [London: Downie] 


barrens the principles which should govern in the preparation of a curriculum for 
the Bible school, and outlines full, connected courses of study for the different grades, 
from the kindergarten to adult classes, in harmony with those principles. 





“A stimulating book.” —Universalist Leader. 

“A remarkable volume.”—Baltimore Methodist. 

“Good because it is based on fundamental psy- 
chological principles, and also because it is adapted 
equally for a traditional or an advanced religious 
and theological viewpoint.”’— Rev. Wallace M. 
Short, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“Tts value lies in its application of an intelligent 
educational philosophy to a concrete and apparently 
practicable scheme. Whoever has anything to do 
with the conduct of a Sunday school and has any 
ambition to increase its educational effectiveness 
ought to be acquainted with this book.”—The Out- 
look. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


[London: Downie] 


NEW BOOKS 








The Life of Jesus 

By HERBERT W. GATES 

Teacher’s Manual, $1.00 Pupil’s Notebook, 50 cents 

N attempt has been made to furnish a course that shall give occupation for hand and 

eye as well as for brain, that shall be sufficiently varied in treatment to sustain inter- 
est, and that shall result in a clear, vivid conception of the life and character of Jesus Christ, 
so far as these may be grasped by pupils of twelve and thirteen years. The test already 
given these lessons has proved that such results can be secured through intelligent use. The 
book is now being issued in quarterly parts. 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age 

By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT 

250 pages, with 32 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.00 
HE aim of this book, which is intended as a companion-volume to The Lije of Christ, 

by Burton and Mathews, is to furnish Bible students a guide in their investigation 
of the apostolic age. As in that volume, the needs of students in academies and colleges, 
and in the advanced classes in Sunday schools, have been constantly kept in mind. The 
author, who is a trained scholar and a teacher of vast experience, cherishes the same ideal of 
thorough, constructive study of the Bible which dominates the former volumes of the series, 
laying stress on the necessity of developing in the pupils a taste and capacity for independent, 
first-hand acquaintance with the material. The book is divided into parts, chapters, and 
sections, the limits of which are determined by the nature and relations of the events and 
literature to be studied. 

The Constructive Bible Studies are the outgrowth of the conviction that the prevailing 
systems of Sunday-school instruction are insufficient to meet the growing demands of the 
times. Believing the Sunday school to be the great educational branch of the church, the 
editors have sought to produce a series of religious textbooks, based on the fundamental 
laws laid down by trained educators. One of the most important of these laws is the prin- 
ciple that the curriculum must be adapted to the capacity of the pupils, giving to each grade 
work which is suited in material and method of treatment to the stage of development of 
the pupils. The studies comprise four series, each corresponding to a definite stage of 
development in the pupil. 

The Kindergarten Series takes up work of a more general character, dealing with the funda- 
mentai facts of the Bible and the religious life. 

The Elementary Series is intended as an aid in broadening the view of the Bible as a whole, 
and as an introduction to the study of particular books. 

The Secondary Series has for its object a closer acquaintance both with the biblical material 
and with religious concepts. 

The Advanced Series has been planned with a view to promoting a more minute exami- 

nation of the historical data, and naturally invites a discussion of current religious prob- 

lems and the various attempts at their solution. 
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HROUGH this little volume is made accessible to American teachers and students a 
standard essay on the history of education, by a distinguished English scholar, the 
late Professor Nettleship. The original of this is difficult to obtain, and it is believed that 


a genuine need has thus been met. 
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to emancipate himself from his dependence upon the dictionary, rendering the reading of 
Homer both a pleasant and a profitable exercise. The general principle has been ably advo- 
cated by Professor Gonzalez Lodge, of Columbia University, in The Nation for August 30. 
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NE of the most comprehensive works on typographical style ever published. Though 
primarily intended for local use, it is believed to possess elements of usefulness for 
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Sex and Society: Studies in the Social Psychology of Sex 


By WILLIAM I. THOMAS, Associate Professor of Sociology 
in the University of Chicago 
300 pages, 12m0, cloth; net $1.50, carriage extra 
[ Zo be issued February 1 | 

£ few volume approaches the question of woman and her position in 
society from a new standpoint. It recognizes that sex is a fundamental 
factor in the origin and development of social institutions and occupational 
activities, and that a number of social forms and forces are of sexual origin. 

After a preliminary paper in which the organic differences of the two sexes 
are analyzed, there follows a series of studies on the relation of sex to social 
feeling and stimulation, and the influence of sex in securing a system of social 
control; the psychology of the maternal system of tribal organization; sex as 
a factor in the differentiation of occupations in early society, and the relation 
of woman to early industry and invention; the relation of sex to the origin of 
morality; the origin of exogamy; the origin and psychology of modesty and 
clothing. 

In the last two papers, on ‘‘The Adventitious Character of Woman” and 
“The Mind of Woman and the Lower Races,”’ modern woman is interpreted 
from the standpoint of certain conventions and prejudices which emanate 
from the fact of sex, and which have excluded her from full participation in 
the activities of the ‘‘white man’s world,” with the result that she develops a 
type of mind and character not representative of the natural traits of her sex. 

Former treatises on the ‘‘woman question” have dealt in the main in a 
descriptive way with the history of marriage, or at least only with the details 
of the development of the marriage system, and have failed to present a theory 
which makes clear the significance of the present position of woman in society. 
The volume of Professor Thomas is the first attempt made to estimate the 
influence of the fact of sex on the origin and development of human society. 
It indicates also the influence of the organic differences between men and 
women in determining and differentiating social interests and activities, and 
traces by a psychological method the origin of the conditions and conventions 
which have led to the immense difference in the mental, emotional, and occu- 
pational life of men and women which exists at present. 

The results presented are a notable contribution, not only to sociological, 
but to educational theory. The anthropological and ethnological materials 
used will be new and of peculiar interest to the general reader, and the book 
will be of particular interest to intelligent women. 
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eee of anthropology and sociology have been greatly in need of a textbook of the 
former science, rendering the widely scattered, and in part inaccessible, material avail- 
able ina carefully collected edition. This need Professor Thomas aims to meet in the 


present work. 
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NOTES ON OMEN TEXTS 
By Morris Jastrow, JR. 


I 
ZITTAM AKALU 
This phrase occurs a number of times in omen texts, written 
both phonetically and in ideographic form. Phonetically writ- 
ten it is found, e. g., six times in the two interesting ‘‘cup divina- 
tion” texts interpreted by Hunger.’ 
zi-it-tam a-ka-al (Text A, 3) 
zi-it-tam i-ka-al (Text A, 50) 
zi-it-tam i-ik-ka-al (Text B, 15, 43, 45, and 66) 
In ideographic form the phrase appears in omen texts dealing 
with the inspection of the liver of a sacrificial animal, generally 
a sheep. Thus, in the inscription of Nabonidus we read three 
times:> HA-LA KU. 
The reading zi-it-tum for the first two signs is furnished by 
lexicographical lists,* while the third sign is the common one for 
1 Becherwahrsagung bei den Babyloniern (Leipzig, 1903), Text A= CT., V, Pl. 4-7; Text 
B= CT., III, Pl. 2-4. 
2V R. 63, IT, 14,17, 19. There are two series of omens in this text, both based on the in- 
spection of the liver of the sacrificial animal: (a) Col. ii, 10-19, containing ten signs noted 
on the liver; (0) ll. 23-33, containing nine signs. The first series represents the favorable 
omens obtained on a “former occasion” (dumku térti anniti imi mabhra), which 
are compared with the second series, obtained on the occasion of an inquiry regarding 
the making of a golden wheel (?) in honor of Samas. See the author’s Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens, Vol. II, pp. 148 f. and Lieferung 11. (This work will henceforth be 
quoted simply as Jastrow.) 
311 R. 39, 48 e-d, and 40, No. 4, rv. 51, 
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the verb akalu. The definite proof for the equation HA-LA KU 
=zittam akalu is furnished by a comparison of the phrase 
occurring in Hunger’s texts‘ with umm4ani ina barrani illiku 
HA-LA KU and ummani HA-LA KU? in the inscription of 
Nabonidus.’ 

In the omen collections proper the phrase occurs as follows: 
CT., XX, Pl. 3, 12, 23, 24, and 26, and is no doubt to be sup- 
plied also in |. 28, Pl. 7, 4, and 6, Pl. 11 (K. 6724), 29. and PI. 
39, ITI, 16;° Boissier Documents assyriens relatifs aux presages, 
pp. 7, 10, and 220, 8—in all these cases written ideographically, 
as also in the interesting letter of Balasi, furnishing the king 
with the interpretation of certain omens involved in the appear- 
ance and action of ravens.’ 

The phrase has hitherto been taken to designate an unfavor- 
able omen.” Hunger translated it “Not kosten” in his texts, 
and Boissier “souffrira de la détresse” in the inscription of Na- 
bonidus.” Muss-Arnolt, DAL. 299, has the same interpretation. 
Behrens” in a recent discussion of the passage in the letter of 
Balasi follows Hunger, but in a note calls attention to the fact 
that, according to the context and general tenor of the letter, a 
favorable omen was to be expected. The doubt thus raised by 
Behrens is fully justified and it can, I think, be shown that 
> and 


5 


zittam akalu means “to have success, to acquire substance, 
the like, and that whenever used it denotes a favorable omen. 

Taking up for a moment the three passages in the first series 
of omens which Nabonidus embodies in his inscription, it is to be 
noted that of the ten signs observed on the liver of the sacrificial 
animal," the seven outside of these passages are given a favorable 
interpretation, and since the results of the inspection as a whole 
are noted as “favorable,” the presumption is in favor of regard- 
ing the remaining three signs also as favorable, and all the more 
so since in the second series of omens” in the same inscription, 

4Text B 15, 48, and 66: umma&n harranim zi-it-tam i ik-ka-al. 

5V R. 63, IL, 17, and 19. 

6K, 2235, etc., corresponding to II R. 48, No. 1 and Boissier, Documents, pp. 80-82, but 
with considerable additions through duplicates and “joins.” 

7 Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, IV, No. 353, rv. 2. 

8See the discussion pp. 26, 27 in Hunger’s Becherwahrsagung with reference to the 
passages at that time known for the recurrence of the phrase. 

9 Choix de Textes relatifs a la Divination Assyro-babylonienne, pp. 49, 50. 

10 Assyrisch-babylonische Briefe kultischen Inhalts, pp. 74, 75. 

11 For details see Jastrow, II, pp. 252 ff. 12 V. R. 63, IT, 23-33. 
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all the nine signs are likewise favorable. Turning to the passages 
in Hunger’s texts we find that in three cases (A 3, B 15 and 43) 
the alternative interpretation for zittam akalu is favorable, one 
interpretation being for an individual, the other for the army. 
Of the three remaining instances, one (B 66) has no alternative, 
and for the other two the alternatives are, respectively, rigmu 
for the sick person (A 50) and mar-zum mu-ru-uz-zu i-na- 
an-di-su (B 45). Both are apparently unfavorable omens,” 
although not prognosticating a fatal issue for the disease, but in 
both cases the character of the signs observed in the oil placed in 
a cup suggests that the omen is partly favorable and partly 
unfavorable, so that we should expect the alternative to present 
a contrast and not an agreement with the other. 

In the former instance the oil exhibits two bubbles ‘‘one large 
and one small.” The large one points to something favorable, 
the small one to something unfavorable, and since rigmu repre- 
sents the latter, zittam akalu would be the former. In the 
second case the one bubble appears as the oil passes to the left, 
an unfavorable symptom, while another“ rises to the surface. 
The one bubble suggests that “the disease will cast the sick 
person down,” while the ‘“coming-up” of the other bubble prog- 
nosticates a favorable event for the army. 

As a matter of course, a reasoning of this nature would not be 
justified were it not for the presumption in favor of a favorable 
interpretation for zittam akalu furnished by the three passages 
in the inscription of Nabonidus and the one in the letter of Balasi. 
Fortunately all doubts are set at rest by an interpretation for the 
phrase in question to be found in the important explanatory text, 
K. 2235, etc., already referred to, In this explanatory text, pre- 
pared for purposes of instruction in the temple school, the series 
of omens are accompanied by two columns in the first of which 
the “catchword” of the omen observed is taken up, and in the 
second the “catchword” of the interpretation of this omen is given, 
so as to show the pupil the association between the omen and the 


13 The term rigmu, known to us from the lamentation songs, e.g., Reisner, Sumerisch- 
babyl. Hymnen, No. III, col. iv, 17, may indicate that the “lamentation” ritual should be 
resorted to in order to appeal to the gods —an interpretation that would apply with special 
force for the ‘‘army” (B51), since it was, primarily, on occasions of public distress that 
“lamentations” were recited. See Jastrow, II, pp. 8 f. 

14Similarly in B 44 we are to assume that two bubbles are meant and hence again two 
interpretations, one unfavorable and the other favorable are set forth. The alternatives 
are, always, the individual on the one hand, the army on the other; i. e., the contrast of 
private to public affairs. 
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interpretation.” The line with which we are concerned—CT., 
XX, Pl. 39, 16 (col. iii, obv.)—reads as follows: Summa rés 
NA ka-bi-is ummani-ka ina ré8 ékli-8u HA-LA KU, i.e., 
if the head of the biliary duct is crushed, thy army will gain 
control of the best of his (sc. the enemy’s) land. 

The characteristic feature of the observed sign is the ‘crush- 
ing’ (kabis) of the biliary duct. Hence in col. i this is indi- 


cated by noting the term [ki-ib-|su™ and corresponding to the 


7 1¢ 

} 

J 

interpretation of the sign as zittam akalu, we have in col. ii 
a-kal nam-ra." Itis evident that akal= KU andthat namra 
= HA.LA which does not necessarily mean that the latter is 
to be read namra but that it is to be interpreted as namra. 
In regard to the meaning of namru there is happily no doubt. 
It admits of only one meaning—‘“ bright, brilliant, joyful,”” 
etc. The phrase namra akAlu is, therefore, to be interpreted 
in a favorable sense and this carries with it the favorable inter- 
pretation of zittam akalu. The passage in question also helps 
us to understand the force of akalu in a phrase of this nature. 

Comparing ré8 ékli-8u HA-LA KU with the phrase occur- 
ring nine times in Hunger’s texts,” ri-i8 ékli-Su i-ka-a8-Sa-ad, 
it is evident that akalu is to be taken in the sense of kaSadu, 
so that the phrase zittam akalu simply means to “acquire 
possession.” 

The word zittu in the phrase is not the word ‘‘distress,” but 
the other zittu, which is a much more common word in Baby- 
lonian, signifying ‘‘possession,” and for which the common ideo- 
graph is HA-LA.” For zittu ‘‘distress,” in fact, the ideograph 

15 See No. IIT of these ** Notes on Omen Texts” in which this view to be taken of the text 
in question will be set forth in detail. For NA= biliary duct (ductus cysticus, Gallenbla- 
sengang) see Jastrow, Il, p. 234, n. 10. The phonetic reading is uncertain, perhaps 
mahritu or 6la. The biliary duct as likewise the hepatic duct, the lobes, the processus 
pyramidalis, etc., is divided into three parts distinguished as base, middle, and head. See 

g. CT., XX, Pl. 44, 62-65. 

16 The first sign is broken off, but traces of ib are to be seen. Hunger (loc. cit., p. 37) 
also reads ki-ib-su. 

17 In the earlier edition of the text, II R. 43, 166, the reading is nam-tum, which 
naturally puzzled Hunger. But for this unfortunate error in the earlier edition, Hunger 
would probably have hit upon the correct interpretation of zittam akalu. The new 
edition in CT., XX, did not appear till 1904. 

18See the Dictionaries of Delitzsch and Muss-Arnolt, s.v. Nanmurtum (Hunger, 
Text B, 35) may be regarded as a synonym. 

19B 21, A 47 (6kli-Sa), B18 and 34 (i-ka-Sa-ad); with the negative a1 (A 37, B 25, 27, 
32, and 36). It is also found in the second series of omens in the inscription of Nabonidus, 
V R. 63, col. ii, 26, and CT., XX, Pl. 26 rv. Other passages in which KU is to be taken in the 
sense of ‘“‘acquire”’ are CT., XX, Pl. 50, obv. 12, 17, 18, Boissier, Documents, pp. 7, 17, etc., ete. 


20See the passages in Muss-Arnolt’s DAL.,s.v. It occurs frequently in legal documents. 
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appears to be Briinnow, No. 1158, and the passage in the Baby- 
lonian Calendar, V R. 48, VI, 17, where the 17th day of Elul 
is noted as HA-LA SA HUL (la) is not to be interpreted in an 
unfavorable sense as Delitzsch, who is followed by Muss-Arnolt, 
proposed, but as SA HUL=bud libbi suggests, in a favorable 
sense, i.e., as zittum, “possession,” or namru, “joy, success.” 
The juxtaposition with hud libbi places the favorable interpre- 
tation beyond doubt. 

As for the other passage in which zi-it-tum—thus phoneti- 





cally written—appears in this Babylonian Calendar as expressive 
of the character of the 22d day of the third month Siwan (col. iii, 
24), it is by no means certain, as has been taken for granted, that 
zittu here means “distress.” 

The 22d day in other months appears to be a lucky one” so 
that zittu might just as well mean “possession” or “good luck” 
as HA-LA in the other passage. Be this as it may be, there can 
be no doubt that in the combination zittam akalu, it is the more 
common word zittu in the sense of ‘‘possession” that is meant.” 
The favorable interpretation of HA-LA KU accords perfectly with 
the omens in the other passages in which its occurrence has been 
noted and in some cases, particularly C7., XX, Pl. 3, 23, 24, the 
presumption already speaks in favor of such an interpretation. I 
have above said that the reading a-kal nam-ra in K. 2235 does 
not, in view of the character of this explanatory text, necessarily 
point to the reading namru for HA-LA. Still it indicates a 
decided presumption in favor of this reading, and until a passage 
is found which proves that HA-LA KU is always and only to be 
read zittam akAlu, we are justified in giving the preference to 
the reading namra ak&alu for the ideographic group and in 
looking upon zittam akélu as a variant reading. But for the 
fact that HA-LA by the testimony of lexicographical texts can 
be shown to be the equivalent of zittu, we might look upon 


21E. g., for the 2d, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 11th; for the 22d day of the fifth month 
the omen is unlucky—perhaps also for the 10th. The omens for the first month are lacking. 


22 All the more so since the single passage in the syllabary where the ideogram (Brtin- 
now, No. 1158) zi-it-tum is found, the word is followed (V R. 16, obv. 6 c-d = IT R. 38, No. 3) 
by riSatum, “joy,” so that the only evidence so far available for the existence of a Baby- 
lonian word zittu “distress”’ is the circumstance (a) that the ideographic group in question 
has also an equivalent puS- ku, “‘distress,’’ “sorrow,” etc. (Briinnow, No. 1157) and (b) that 
the first element points decidedly to such a meaning as “ distress.”” Whether this single 
passage in a syllabary is sufficient to justify the assumption that there is a word zittu 
‘distress’? may be questioned. The Assyrian dictionaries ought at all events to enter the 
word with an interrogation mark. 
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zittam akaélu merely as a variant phrase (and not a reading) to 


namra akalu. The phrase nam-ra-8u a-kal, preceded by 


a-sa-ba-at, “I will take,” also occurs in one of the squares on 
the interesting design of a sheep’s liver” where the juxtaposition 
with sabatu enables us to specify the force of the phrase, while 
the addition of the suffix 8u also sets aside any possibility of 
taking nam-ra as an ideographic compound. 

Lastly, attention may be called to a number of passages fur- 


In Rm.” 


nishing a synonymous expression to namra akalu. 
106” we read: 

Summa ina Su-bat imitti GIR” zibu” sakin-ma 
Saplita immar kakku Sama§S at-mu-u ki-e-nu 
umméani ultu libbi mat nakri nam-ra uSésu.” 

I. e., “if within the compass of the right side of the hepatic duct a 
‘club’ appears and is seen below, having the form of the weapon 
e oy v $28 5 
of Samas (known as) ‘Just Decree,’ my army out of the enemy’s 


land will bring out glory.” 
With this omen is to be compared CT., XX, Pl. 43, 31-34, where 


the complementary interpretation of the enemy’s securing glory 


is found. 
Summa naptaru” sSuméli Sinad-ma ana pani-Su-nu 
Su-ta-tu-u ana arki-Su-nu pit-ru-su 
kar-tum nakru ultu libbi mati nam-ra usésu. 


I. e., “if a split to the left is doubled, in front [ sc. of the double 
split | a hole,” in back a demarcation” —misfortune.” The enemy 
will bring out glory out of (my) land.” On the other hand, “if 


23CT., VI, Pl. 1. See in regard to this design, Boissier, Note sur un Monument babylonien 
se rapportant a U Extiscipine (Geneva, 1899) and Jastrow, IT, p. 218. 

24 Bezold, Catalogue of the Kouyunjik Collections, p. 1645. 

2GIR=nipta(?). For the proof that GIR is the hepatic duct (ductus hepaticus, 
Lebergallengang) see Jastrow, II, p. 234. 

(gis) KU=zibu. See the following note and Jastrow, II, p. 235, n. 6, for the proof 


that zibu designates the more pronounced markings to be observed on the liver. 

27 Written UD-DU-A. 

28The markings on the liver are associated with the weapons of the gods, as will be set 
forth in the following note. Atma kénu is to be regarded as the name of Samas’ weapon. 
If it be recalled that the sun-god is the god of justice and right, the appropriateness of a 
name like “‘ Just Decree” for his weapon will be apparent. The entire phrase, kakku 
SamaS atmai kénu, isa note or gloss. See below, pp. 105 and 109, 

‘ 

279GAB=naptaru, for which see below, p. 110. The ‘‘splits’’ meant are probably the 
spaces between the subsidiary hepatic ducts, as shown in the design CT., XX, Pl. 28 rv. 

30Small holes are frequent in the lobes of the liver. 

31pit-ru-su I regard as the designation of the straight lines to be observed on the 


liver lobes. 
32], e., for the king's army. 
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in back of the double split there is a hole, in front a demarcation, 
I will take away the glory of the enemy.”” Similarly, C7., XX, 
Pl. 50, rv. 12-14 we have on the one hand, as an unfavorable 
omen, “the enemy will bring out glory out of (the) land. By the 
weapon the enemy will overthrow thy army,” and on the other, 
“out of the enemy’s land I will bring out glory, the army of the 
enemy I will overthrow.”” 

It is evident, therefore, that the two phrases, namra akaélu and 
namra 8ésu, are synonymous. Corresponding therefore to the 
variant zittu for namru, we have in UD-DU-A a variant for 
KU. We thus obtain as synonymous expressions (a) namra 
akalu, (b) zittam akalu, or zittam rabitam akalu, and (c) 
namra Sésf, and we may expect to come across as a fourth 


phrase (() zittam Sésu. 


II 
WEAPONS OF THE GODS 

On the surface of livers of freshly slaughtered sheep” there 
are to be observed a large number of straight and curved lines 
of varying size, presenting at times the appearance of tree 
branches, at times appearing as curves and straight lines and 
forming designs of various kinds. These markings on the liver 
are due mainly to the traces of the subsidiary ducts (ductus 
hepatict) branching out from the hepatic duct (ductus hepati- 
cus) and the hepatic vein (vena portae) respectively. They are 
particularly noticeable on the left lobe (lobus sinister), where 
they form a perfect network of markings, to which the Baby- 
lonian priests gave the appropriate name irru sabirfti, i. e., 
‘network of loops,” but on the other lobes such markings also 
occur in larger or smaller numbers, so much so as to suggest a 
comparison between these markings on the liver and those on the 
palm of the hand. In the inspection of the liver of the sacri- 

3nam-ra nakri alekki, The latter written TI (cf. Briinnow, No. 1700), with the pho- 
netic complement ki. Similarly, CT., XX, P1. 39,6 (col. iii,obv.), ummani dumka ilekki, 
‘*my army will acquire favor.” 


34kartum nakru ultu libbi mati namra uSsésu (written UD-DU) ina kakki 


nakru ummAana-ka i-sa-kip. 

%Sultu libbi mati nakru nam-ra usésu (UD-DU-A) ina kakki umma&an 
nakri a-sa-kip. The same contrast again in CT., XX, PI. 50, 24, 25. 

36 During a sojourn in Munich in the summer of 1906 the writer had the opportunity of 
studying a large number of sheep livers, so that his statements are based on personal 


observations. 
37SA.NIGIN; for the reading and explanation see Jastrow, II, p. 256. 
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ficial animal for the purpose of divining the future,* the most 
careful attention was paid to these markings which, indeed, play 
a part in Babylonian omen lore not unlike the significance 
attached to the lines of the hand in palmistry.“ According to 
the nature and character of these markings, they were distin- 
guished by designations that acquired the force of technical terms 
conventionally employed. The smaller lines, less pronounced in 
character, sometimes reduced to the appearance of little holes, 
were distinguished as U, for which sign in a large number of pas- 
sages we find the phonetic writing di-bu,” “indenture,” “hole,” 
and the like, while those of a more pronounced character, having 
the forms of curves, loops, and the like, were fancifully pictured 
as “weapons,” and, accordingly, designated as (gis) KU—the 
common sign for kakku, ‘‘weapon,” but to be read zi-bu in the 
41 


omen texts, as Boissier™ already recognized. 


On quite a number of the tablets of the Kouyunjik collection, 
designs of the various forms assumed by the (gis)KU are to be 
found and comparing these designs with what is to be seen on the 
surface of sheep livers there can be no doubt of the identity of 
the ideographic designation with the more pronounced markings.” 
That the comparison of these markings with weapons was 
actually made is shown by the numerous cases in which, corre- 


sponding to the description of an omen as involving one or more 


88The theory underlying this method of divination through the liver is set forth in the 
writer's Religion Babyl. und Assyriens, chap. xx, ** Vorzeichen und Deutungslehre,” be- 
ginning with Vol. II, p. 213. The writer believes that he has definitely shown that the liver 
(including the gall-bladder, the various ducts and veins) was the one and only organ in- 
spected for purposes of divination by the Babylonians. See also an article by the writer, 
“Signs and Names of the Liver in Babylonian,” Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. XX, No. 1. 


39In Borneo and surrounding lands where divination through the pig’s liver is still 
resorted to, these markings on the liver likewise play an important part. See the references 
given in Jastrow, II, p. 216, n. 1. 

40 E, g., CT., XX, Pl. 32, 64, compared with 1. 65. For further references see the note in 
Jastrow, II, pp. 235 f. 

41 Choix de Textes, p. 74. See the note in Jastrow, II, pp. 235 f., for a fuller discussion 
of zibu as the designation of certain species of markings on the liver. A third species of 
markings were called padanu “road.” These three kinds of markings are mentioned 
together, e. g., CT., XX, Pl. 45,51, zibu, dihu, padanu. See Jastrow, II, p. 237, note. 
There appear to have been in addition two or three other species, distinguished by special 
names, but to enter into this question here would carry us too far. 


42 See, e. g., Boissier, Choix de Textes, I, pp. 139-43, especially pp. 142 (two loops) and 143 
(three loops), also p. 153 (Sn. 1335). All except two or three (as Sm. 162 and perhaps K. 8111) 
of the designs entered by Bezold as ‘‘ Geometrical Figures” (Index to his Catalogue, p. 2031) 
are in reality illustrations of parts of the sheep’s liver or of phenomena to be observed on the 
liver and quite a number are illustrations of forms of the zibu. So KK. 99, 2086, 2090, 2092, 
ani probably 3879; others refer to phenomena connected with the hepatic duct as, e. g., KK. 
219, 2095, 4069, 4702, 6270, and 83, 1-18, 421. See the author’s work, II, pp. 220 f. and 236, 
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(gis)KU on the liver, the same sign is introduced in the inter- 
pretation. So, e. g., CT., XX, Pl. 2, rv. 4-5 we read 

Summa GIR [imitti] istén zibu uS-te-lim kakké-ka Saknt 

SummaGIR Suméliistén zibu uS-te-lim kakké nakri Saknf. 

I. e., “if on the right side of the hepatic duct a zibu stands out, thy 
weapons will prevail.” If on the left side of the hepatic duct a zibu 
stands out, the weapons of the enemy will prevail.” 

A further and more interesting illustration of the comparison 
thus instituted is to be seen in the frequent association of the 
various forms assumed by the zibé with the weapons of the gods. 
Thus in the second series of omens attached to an inscription of 
Nabonidus already referred to,“ we find among the nine signs 
observed on the liver of the sacrificial animal the following : 

Summa ina kabalti séri ubén [kabitti] kabliti® zibu sa4kin- 
ma Saplita immar kakku [Star it-tah-ia® tibit nakrisub-hur. 

I. e., “when in the middle of the back of the processus pyramidalis a 
zibu is seen below," the weapon of IStar will support me and the 
attack of the enemy will be warded off.” 

To this omen there is added as a note:* 


kakku di-e-pu Sum-Su. “The name of the weapon is dé’pu.” 


In the main version of the Babylonian creation story one of 
the weapons bestowed on Marduk by the gods for his contest with 
Tiamat is called da-’i-pu za-ai-ri (Tablet IV, 30, ed. King) “the 
overthrower of enemies.” Of the identity of the word in our text 
with da-’i-pu there can of course, be no doubt and it is more than 
likely that di-e-pu is an abbreviation of the fuller name. At all 
events, the note or gloss calls attention to the fact that a zibu, 
shaped as indicated in the omen, is a weapon, known as the ‘“‘over- 


43 Other examples CT., XX, Pl. 3 (K. 3671), obv. 11; Pl. 4 (K. 3678), rv. 11; Pl. 10, rv. 2-3; 
Pl. 26, obv. 14, etc., ete. 

44°V R. 63, col. ii, 29-30. See above, p. 97, n. 2. 

45Read SU-SI] UR MURUB. The sign UR has been omitted. The uban kabitti 
kabliti literally “finger of the middle liver” is the designation of the finger-shaped appen- 
dix to the so-called caudate lobe, commonly termed the processus caudatus but for which 
Stieda has suggested the more appropriate designation processus pyramidalis. See’ the 
author’s work, II, pp. 220 and 230,n.9. As a general thing, the briefer designation ubanu is 
employed from which it follows that kabittu kablitu is the designation of the caudate 
lobe (lobus caudatus, geschwanzter Lappen). 

46 Written MU. 

47T. e.,the zibu appears at the lower end of the back of the processus pyramidalis. 


48 Introduced by the word Sa-ni§ literally ‘‘secondly,’’ but used in the omens texts in 
the sense of ‘“‘furthermore.”’ Cf. CT., XX, Pl. 50, rv. 3 and 4, Pl. 42, 33. etc. 

49 For the etymology of da-’i-pu or di-e-pu see Zimmern’s note, Beitrdge zur Kennt- 
niss der babyl. Religion, p. 174. 
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thrower” and that this is the name of one of IStar’s weapons. 
The justification for this twofold conclusion («) that dé’ pu repre- 
sents the name of one of IStar’s weapons and (b) that a zibu, 




























shaped as here implied, was identified with this particular weapon 
is furnished by a passage in another inscription of Nabonidus, dis- 
covered near Bagdad some yearsago.” At the close of this inscrip- 
tion there are a series of omens, derived from the inspection of the 

liver of the sacrificial animal at the time when the king proposed : 
to rebuild the temple E-hbul-bul at Harran and to restore Sin and 
the gods associated with him to their seats.”" The eleventh column 
contains these omens and as the sixth sign observed we have the 
following :” 

Summa pan gi-ib-Si Sa imitti Sina zibé na-an-du-ru-ti Sa | 
fimu Sa-ku Sum-Su-nu mu-zi-ir-ri ir-ta-a-mu ete. 

“If in front of the bag (literally, ‘thick part,’ sc. of the gall-bladder™) 
to the right there are two ‘terrible’ zibé known as ‘mighty storm,’ 
those who (once) hated will now love,” ete. [i. e., as we are told in the 
following lines, the angered gods will pardon and become reconciled]. 


The name here given to the form assumed by the two zibé, 
forming a double zibu, reminds us of some of the names of the 
weapons of Ninib occurring in myths treating of this god.” 
Turning to the symbols of the gods on Babylonian boundary 
stones we find weapons depicted on many of them—generally in 
the shape of clubs and maces and associated with one god or the 
other.” There can be no doubt, therefore, that the Babylonian 
priests had such clubs and maces in mind when assigning names 
to the more pronounced markings and associating them with the 
weapons of the gods.” With the help of the imagination—always 


50 First published by Scheil, Recueil des Travaux, xviii, pp. 15-29 and then in an improved 
form by Messerschmidt, Die Inscrift der Stele Nabuna’ids ( Berlin, 1896). For the translation 
and discussion of the omens see Jastrow, II, Lieferung 11. 

51 Col. x, 12-29. 52 Col. xi, 11 f. 

8Col, xi, 11. Si=martu, “gall-bladder’’—as we find further, on 1. 25—is to be 
supplied. Such abbreviations are very common in the omen texts and must always be taken 
into consideration in any attempt at interpretation. GibSu is the “thick” or baggy part 
of the gall-bladder. Cf. CT., XX, P1.39,19, where the swelling of this “baggy” part of the 
gall-bladder suggests as an interpretation the **massing”’ together (gi-biS) of the army 
in the enemy’s land. 

54 E. g., IT R. 19, No. 2. See Jastrow, I, p. 461, and compare, e.g., imu la padu, “ mer- 
ciless storm,” with QO mu Saku. 

55 See the illustrations conveniently grouped in Frank, Bilder und Symbole babylonisch- 
assyrischer Gétter, pp. 4, 8, 11, 14, 17, 36, 37; and de Morgan, Mémoires de la Délégation en 
Perse, I, 165-82, and VII, 137-53. 

56 Thus, e. g., onthe Bavian relief (Frank, loc. cit., p.8) there are three kinds of ** clubs,” 
associated with Marduk, Nebo, and Ninib, respectively, and even though Frank (loc. cit., 
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to be reckoned as a factor in the omen lore of every people” 
—the recognition of a resemblance of these markings to the 
weapons (and symbols) of the gods on boundary stones offers no 
difficulty, and we must bear in mind that the illustrations of these 
weapons, accidentally preserved, do not by any means exhaust 
the great variety of weapons assigned in myths to the gods. In 
view of this direct association between the forms assumed by 
zibé and the weapons of the gods, I have suggested as a render- 
ing of the term zibu, met with for the first time in omen texts, 
“club,” which is sufficiently general and vague to cover the vari- 
ous forms of these weapons. The curvature of these “clubs” is 
a marked feature, and the same applies to the “clubs” of the 
gods as pictured, e. g., on the boundary stones of Nazimaruttas,” 
or on the Esarhaddon stele fron Sendschirli.” The double zibu 
so often mentioned in the omen texts suggests the two-headed 
club on the Bavian relief and on the Sendschirli stele,” and it may be 
that &mu Saku, described as consisting of two powerful zibé or 


60 


doubled weapon, is intended as the name of this symbol of Ninib. 
Be this as it may, the two passages in the inscriptions of Naboni- 
dus are sufficient to justify the association of the “weapons,” 
noted as markings on the liver, with the weapons depicted on 
Babylonian and Assyrian monuments as symbols of the gods, 
to which references are found in myths and descriptions of the 
gods." 

These two passages, however, are far from exhausting the mate- 
rial furnished by omen texts for this peculiar association of ideas. 
It is interesting to note that, occasionally, instead of describing 
the form of a zibu noted on the liver at some part or the other, 
the name of the zibu is introduced. Thus, this very imu Saku 


p. 21) may be right in regarding the upright ‘‘club,”’ sometimes appearing as a double club, 
(pp. 11 and 14) as originally representimg a stylus, appropriately assigned to Nebo as the 
god of writing, the fact that the symbol was so conventionalized as to be figured as a 
“double” club, points to its having been placed in the same category with Marduk’s spear 
and Ninib’s two-headed mace. 


57 The gall-bladder, e. g., is compared with the heads of various animals, with plants, 
kernels, ete., e. g., K. 134 (Boissier, Choix de Textes, p. 79) ; similarly, the network of loops on 
the left lobe in K. 3805 (Boissier, loc. cit., p. 91), etc., etc. 


58 Frank, loc. cit., p. 37. 59 Loe. cit., p. 11. 60 Loc. cit., pp. 8 and 11. 


61 Frank has collected in his monograph, above referred to (pp. 1-32), many of these ref- 
erences, some of which occur also in historical inscriptions, and others in such texts as CT., 
XVII, Pl. 42-45. He has, however, by no means exhausted the material. The religious 
literature has not been thoroughly utilized by him, and he has taken no account at all of the 
symbols of the gods on seal cylinders. 
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is used in this way in a tablet of the GIR-series” (CT., XX, PI. 
14, 15)), where we read: “If the middle of the hepatic duct shows 
a sharply defined ‘staff’” and an amu Saku to the right and to the 


left.” It is evident that imu Sa-ku is here used to designate the 
kind of zibu observed, and but for the explanation furnished by 
the passage in the inscription of Nabonidus, discussed above, the 
expression in the omen text would have remained entirely unin- 
telligible. The phrase occurs, likewise, twice in the omens at- 
tached to the collection of oracle-inquiries of the days of Esar- 
haddon and ASurbanapal, published by Knudtzon under the title 
of Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott.* The passages” are, 
unfortunately, so mutilated that a connective translation is not 
possible, but it is interesting to note, as confirming the interpre- 
tation here proposed, that in both cases imu Saku is followed 
by SA (=Sakanu), with the plural sign, i. e., 8akna, which we 
may, therefore, supply also (CT., XX, 14), and which shows that 
fimu Saku embodies a plural idea. As the equivalent of Sina 
zibé nandurifti this is intelligible, whereas without the assump- 
tion of this equivalence there would be no reasons for attaching a 
plural verb to the term in question. 

Another interesting illustration of this comparison between the 
markings on the liver and the weapons of the gods, is furnished 
by the second tablet of the multabiltum series, which is entirely 
taken up with omens derived from the inspection of the liver.” 


62 This series, published in part in CT., XX, Pl. 1-30, deals chiefly with omens derived 
from, or connected with, signs and all manner of peculiarities observed in the hepatic duct 


of the liver of the sacrificial animal. 

63 Written PA—the common ideograph for hattu, “ staff.”’. We fortunately have the aid 
of designs on omen tablets to help us to determine what the Babylonians meant by this term 
in connection with omen lore. On the tablet K. 219, etc. (CT., XX, Pl. 28), obv., a picture ofa 
PA at the top, middle, and base of both sides of the GIR is furnished. The GIR being 
the hepatic duct, it follows that PA represents the branches or arms of this duct going 
into the various lobes of the liver, i.e., subsidiary hepatic ducts (ductus hepatici, Nebengal- 
lengange). Other texts containing, according to the indications in Bezold’s Catalogue, 
figures of this kind are KK. 2095, 4069, 4702, 6270, and 83, 1-18, 421. The design on the reverse 
of K, 219, etc., represents the spaces between the various branches. 

64 Leipzig, 1893. The title “‘prayers’’ is rather misleading, since the prayers in this 
series of texts are only incidental to the main purpose—the obtaining of answers to the 
questions propounded of the gods by means of the signs noted on the liver of the sacrificial 
animal. The texts fall within the category of ‘‘oracles,’’ and they are so treated in the 
autbor’s work, Rel. Babyl. und Assyr., chap. xix (Vol. II, pp. 165 f.). 

65 Knudtzon, loc. cit., No. 21, rv. 9 and 33, rv. 12. 

66 The opening lines of the 17 tablets of this series are enumerated on K. 1352 (CT., XX, 
Pl.1). The series seems to take its name from the circumstance that the signs noted on the 
liver were “brought” (mul-ta-bil-tum=muStabiltum) to the bard-priest for his in- 
spection and interpretation. Cf. Boissier, Documents, p. 37, col. ii, 2, and 45, 1, and also K. 7628 
(Bezold, Catalogue, p. 864) the first line of which is to be restored accordingly. Rm.? 105 
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Here three species of zibé are taken up in succession, one con- 
sisting of seven sections, the second of fifteen and the third of 
three. Exactly what kind of designs are meant, it is almost 
impossible for us to determine without an accompanying illustra- 
tion, but this is of minor consideration, compared with the circum- 
stance that the first species is associated in the text with Samai, 
the second with Istar, and the third with Sin. The lines in 
question (CT., XX, Pl. 48, 33-42) read: 

a) ina la Salimti zibu sibitti l& istén lf Sina Saknf 
Samas id ummani illak, Salmat: “In case a sevenfold zibu is 
imperfectly formed whether single or double,” Samas will walk at the 
side of the army — it is favorable.” 

b) ina Salimti zibu zibitti 10 iStén lf Sina Saknf zi- 


bu-Su Samas la Salmat. 
° ¥ ra v 

Here the words zibuSu Samas are to be taken as a gloss 
frequently introduced in these omen texts.” We should, therefore, 
translate: 

“Tf the sibitti(zibu) is well formed, whether it [sc. the zibu] be 
single or double,” it is not favorable” ‘!—to which then, the note is 
added: “its zibu is Samas” that is to say, it is a “Samas zibu’”- 
a design or marking associated with the weapon or symbol of the 
sun-god.” 

c) ina la Salimti hammiserit® 10 istén lf Sind Saknf, 
Istar® id ummani tallak, Salmat, i.e., “in case a ‘fifteen’ [zibu] 
is not well-formed, whether it [sc. the zi bu] be single or doubie, [star 
will walk by the army’s side— it is favorable.” 
erroneously entered by Bezold (p. 1645) as an “astrological forecast’’ is a liver omen and 
probably belongs to the series. Note the second line 8a mul-ta-bil-ti. CT., XX, Pl. 
39-50 are parts of this series. 

67T, e., whether the zibu represents a single continuous design or appears doubled, 
like the Gi mu S&ak@ and the symbol of Ninib (above, p. 106). 

68 DI (at) =Salmat, i.e., the omen is favorable. The word tértu ‘‘omen”’ is to be 
supplied. 

69 See, e. g., CT., XX, Pl. 14. 8a; 25 (K. 9667, etc.) 13, 18; 26, obv. 6, 8, 11, 13 and 16; also in 
the above-noted passages, pp. 102 and 105. 

70T,e., again whether the marking appears to be continuous or is divided into two. 

1 This contrast between a “ well-formed” marking or other phenomenon or one not 
‘*well formed” is frequently introduced in the omen texts. See e. g., CT., XX, Pl. 45, 22 to 
Pl. 46, rv. 4, where as in our text the “imperfectly formed” (la Salimti) peculiarities are 
favorable, whereas if they are decided and pronounced in character, they are unfavorable. 
Boissier’s suggestion (Choix de Textes, pp. 103 f.) that one and the same sign is to be 
interpreted as either “ favorable” or “ unfavorable” is untenable and Thulin’s rendering of 
ina Salimtim (Die etruskische Disciplin, 11, p. 35) based on this view iserroneous. Such a 
procedure would vitiate the entire system of divination. 

72Samas cannot be combined with the following DI because of the phonetic comple- 
ment at which points to the feminine form Salmat. 


73 Written with the sign 15 plus the phonetic complement ti. 


74Sign for 15 with the determinative for deity. 
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d) ina Salimti hammiSerit If iStén If Sina Saknf la 
Salmat. 

“Tf the ‘fifteen’ [zibu] is well formed, whether single or double, it 
is not favorable,” to which again a gloss or note is added zibu-su 
Istar, indicating that the zibu in question is associated with IStar. 

e) ina la Salimti naptaru” Salalti® la istén Jl Sina 
Sin id ummani illak, Salmat. “In case a triply split [zibu]" is 
not well formed whether it [sc. the zibu] be single or double, Sin will 
march at the army’s side —it is favorable.” 

Ff) ina Salimti naptaru Salaltila istén 10 Sina la Salmat. 
“In case the triply split [zibu] is well formed whether single or 
double, it is unfavorable.” The note in this case is zibu-Su Sin, i. e., 
“its zibu is Sin.” 

We have, accordingly, three kinds of markings, associated with 
the triad Samas, IStar, and Sin.® In the case of the latter two, 
the association is clearly indicated by the descriptions given of 
the zibé. [Star being designated by the number fifteen, a zibu 
associated with her weapon or symbol would be appropriately 
designated as a “fifteen” zibu; and the moon being designated 
by three double wedges,” a zibu associated with Sin would 
appropriately be a “triple” one. The association of the number 
“seven” with Sama is not so patent. One thinks naturally of 


the god Sibitti, occurring in historical inscriptions, on boundary 
stones and in ritual texts” and represented by seven circles." 
Sibitti is sometimes identified with Nergal,” also a sun-god, 


and it may be that Samas as the sun-god par excellence has taken 


75GAB—the common designation in omen texts to indicate a “division” or “section” 
or “split.” The reading patrat (when the verb is intended) is confirmed by numerous 
occurrences of the phonetic complement at, e. g., CT., XX. Pl. 1,6. The reading naptaru 
for the noun form is suggested by II R.39, No. 5, 51, where we find nap-ta-ru_ as the equiva- 
lent of the ideographic group 8a (giS) KU.UR which I interpret as 8a zibi datu, i.e., 
“referring to the form of a zibu,” a description which accords with what a naptaru, 
applied to the markings on the liver, is intended to convey. The greater part of the text 
K. 3945 (CT., XX, Pl. 48, rv.) is taken up with all kinds of “divisions.” The spaces between 
the subsidiary hepatic ducts likewise come under the category of “divisions”? as is shown 
by CT., XX, Pl. 28, rv. Note also that according to CT., XX, Pl. 48,18, the zibu sibitti 
is described as “seven splits or divisions,” etc., etc. Almost every omen text contains 
references to such ‘“‘splits’’ in some part or the other of the liver, in the gall-bladder, in the 
hepatic duct, in the hepatic vein, as well as in the markings on the liver. 

76 Written with three simple wedges as the sign for three and the phonetic comple- 
ment ti, 

77zibu to be supplied, as in ll. 37 and 39. 78 See Jastrow, I, pp. 184 and 188. 

79 The three wedges ) stand for three as well as thirty. Cf. VR. 37, col. i, 50, 51, 
and Jastrow, II, p. 227, n. 2. 

80 Jastrow, I, pp. 169, 173 f., 246, 247, ete., and Zimmern, Beitrdge, index sub Sibitt i; 
also Zimmern, KAT.*, p. 620. zibu Sibitti and zibu hammisSerit also occur CT., XX, 
Pl. 44, 45. 

81 Frank, loc. cit., pp. &, 11, ete. 

82 Frank, p. 29, and Zimmern, KAT.}, pp. 413 and 620 f. 
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the place of the special solar phase, represented by Nergal. 
Leaving this aside and recalling for a moment the note attached 
to one of the omens in the inscription of Nabonidus which fur- 
nished us with the name of the zibu associated with Istar,” it 
will be seen how the two references supplement one another. In 
the inscription of Nabonidus, the zibu is described by the brief 
indication that it is “IStar’s weapon,” whereas in the text under 
discussion, the form of the zibu is indicated by a numeral con- 
nected with Istar. In the one case, the name of the weapon is 
furnished in the form of a note, in the other the note confirms the 
association with Istar. We are therefore justified in concluding: 
(1) that in both cases the same kind of a marking on the liver is 
intended; (2) that this particular marking was associated with 
the weapon of I8tar; and (3) that the name of this weapon was 
dé’ pu, “overthrower.” To enter upon a discussion of the ques- 
tion as to which of the various weapons or symbols connected 
with Istar“ is here intended would carry us too far. Suffice it 
here to throw out’ the suggestion that the resemblance of a certain 
species of markings with the star of eight rays appearing over 
the head of Istar clothed in battle array” or the star of four, eight, 
or sixteen rays,” constituting her symbol on boundary stones, is 
probably to be regarded as a factor in the association. 

For the association of markings on the liver with Sama’ we 
also have another passage which is of considerable importance, 
because it furnishes valuable testimony for the association of such 
markings with an entire series of gods. In the important text” 
already referred to in the previous note and which will be con- 
sidered in more detail in the following note, we find at the close 
of the tablet,“ no less than six forms of zibé enumerated, each 
connected with some god, and among these gods we find Samas. 
The names of the weapons are also given, but unfortunately the 
tablet is defective, so that the omens and the interpretations con- 
nected with these six kinds of zibé are missing. Only in regard 
to the first can we state that the reference is to a marking near 
the common bile duct (?) and the biliary duct (NA).” The six 


83 See above, p. 105. 


s4See the summary in Frank, loc. cvt., pp. 17 f. 

‘+ Jeremias, Alte Testament in Lichte des alten Orient (2d ed.), p. 111. 
86 Frank, loc. cit., pp. 8, 11, and 14, 

87 K, 2235 (CT., Pl. 39-42). 8 CT., Pl. 42, 26-32. 


89Read Summa ina birit ni-ri u [NA] (the trace of NA is to be seen). 
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) 


weapons are all described as GUGU? = i8itu,” “confusion, 


devastation,” and the like (Briinnow, No. 11, 209, and Delitzsch 
HWEB., 8.1434 sub TN). The first weapon is specified in the 
“explanatory” part of the text as kakku isitu 8a Enlil “the 
destructive weapon of Bel,” and the corresponding line in col. xi 
furnishes us with the name of the weapon KAK.SU-U which 
must, therefore, have occurred in the ‘‘sign” set forth so that we 


may partially restore this line as follows: 


Summa ina birit niri u[NA zibu KAK.SU-U sakin-ma 
kakku isitu sa En-Lil] mata i-ra[hi-is], i.e.: 

“When between the common bile (?) and biliary ducts a zibu 
(having the form of a KAK.SU-U appears, the destructive weapon of 
Bel will deluge the land.” 


Bel appears here as the storm god and his destructive weapon is 
evidently the forked thunderbolt. Other passages in which this 
weapon of Bel is mentioned and which confirm the association 
with a special kind of zibu are (a) K. 7628 (Bezold, Catalogue, 
p. 864) of which (6) K. 3837 ( Boissier, Documents, p- 46. rv. 8) is 
aduplicate. In both of these passages KAK.SU-U is to be sup- 
plied at the beginning (c) K. 8289 (Bezold, Catalogue, p. 913) 
of which again (d) K. 2434 (Bezold, p. 443) is a duplicate (e) 
Rm.’*, 106 (Bezold, p. 1645) where a zibu in the upper region of 
the hepatic duct is designated as kakku isitu instead of being 
described, exactly as imu Saku is used to designate a certain kind 
of zibu (above, p. 108), and finally (f) K. 2089 ( Boissier, Choix, 
p. 118), 1. 2, where a design of the zibu meant is added. It is 
compared to a clasp or bolt (sikkat karri)” and suggests a staff 
or spear with a hilt in the middle. In the case of the other five 
weapons, only two of the names of the gods associated with them 
are preserved, namely, Sama3 and Ea. All six are described (as 
already mentioned) as i8itu, which is therefore to be regarded 
as a term of a general character. The name of the weapon of 
Samai is written ideographically as UD.DI.SU-U and it is to 
be noted that SU-U. appears in four of the six names, namely, 


ihmasStu, a synonym of iSitu, is also possible (cf. Brinnow, No. 


The reading 
11,211), but in view of C7., XX, Pl. 721, where we find the sign in question followed by sah- 
mas-tum, it isclear that we must read iSitu. 

91Cf. V R. 26, oby. 21, where the same group appears in a lexicographical list of objects 


preceded by the determinative GIS. For the meaning of “clasp” see Meissner and Rost, 


Bauinschriften Sanheribs, p. 10 (1. 38). 
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KAK.SU-U,” PAL.SU-U, DI.DI.SU-U, and UD.DI.SU-U 
The phonetic reading of the latter compound is perhaps to be 
recognized in ma-ak-Sa-ru, which is explained in our text as 
kakku Sama’ (CT., XX, Pl. 39, 20), ‘“‘weapon of Sama3,” while 
in the explanatory section makSaru is interpreted as da-na-nu 
“strong.” Maksaru may be rendered “helper”——an appropriate 
name for the weapon of a god, while the ideographic group may 
be interpreted as UD = “shining,” DI = “perfect,” and SU-U = 
“knowing,” though, as a matter of course, other interpretations 
are also possible.” The name of Ea’s weapon is written GAB. 
LAH (HA), and for this group the phonetic writing can, fortu- 
nately, be determined by a comparison of Sm. 674 ( Bezold, Cata- 
logue, p. 1425),4 GUGU(?) u GAB.LAH(HU) with C7., XX, 
Pl. 7, 21 (referred to above) where instead we find GUGU(?) 
u sab-mas-tum. GAB.LAH is therefore to be read sahmaStu 
‘“‘uprising,” likewise an appropriate name for a weapon, and fitting 
in with the passage CT., XX, Pl. 31, 35-36, where we read: 

Summa bissur™” nappasi”® GIR sakin, imitti-Sa patrat 
GAB.LAH ummani,” i. e.: 

“If the hepatic duct lies in the center of the mesentery and is split 
on the right side, revolt of my army.” 

Correspondingly, the next line says: 

“If the hepatic duct lies in the center of the mesentery and is split 
on the left side, revolt of the enemy’s army.” 

The use of GAB.LAH is suggested in accordance with the 
underlying system of the omen lore by the occurrence of GAB = 
pataru, “divided,” in the sign noted, the splitting of the hepatic 
duct suggesting a “‘split” in the army, the right side standing 
for the king’s host and the left for the hostile power. The ideo- 
graphic group in question may be resolved into GAB = divide, 
LAH =sukkallu, ‘‘messenger,” though LAH also has the mean- 
ing “fear.” In either case the correspondence with the general 


2 Cf. also CT., XX, PL 44, 51, where KAK.SU.U is used to designate a certain form of 
zibu instead of giving a description of it—parallel therefore again to the use of &mu 
Saku noted above, p. 108, and to kakku iSitu Sa Bél above, p. 112. 

%31t will be recalled that we have also encountered atmu kénu ‘Just Decree” (see 
above, p. 102) as the name of one of the weapons of Samas. 

%SAL (LA) = bi ssairu (Briinnow, No. 10923) ‘* womb” “interior.” 

%SA.TAB = nappasu “hole” (Briinnow, No. 12037) the term used in the omen texts 
to designate the vena portae or mesentery (Leberpforte) through which the hepatic duct 
and the hepatic vein pass. See CT., XX, Pl. 31-38 dealing with omens derived from forms 
and phenomena of this part of the liver, and Jastrow, II, Lieferung 11. 

% Cf. also CT., XX, Pl. 4 (K. 6689) 7,8; Boissier, Documents, p. 220, 2,3 and p. 226, 16, 17. 
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note of an “uprising” is sufficiently close to confirm the equation 
GAB. LAH(HA)=sabmaStum. It would be idle to speculate 
as to the names of the three gods whose names have dropped out, 
and until some parallel passages or lexicographical texts come to our 
aid, there is not much to be made out of the remaining four names 
of weapons. The colophon to the tablet,” furnishing the first line 
of the following tablet of the series, introduces us to two other 
names given to forms of the zibu (a) 8u-Su-ru and (b) §ul-mu.” 
The former, signifying “victory, success,” and the like, occurs in 
the famous list of omens connected with events in the days of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin™ which passage, by the way, furnishes us 
with still another name for a form of a zibu, namely, suburtni, 
“the surrounder.”’'” 

Coming back to our text, it is possible to complete the line 
in question as follows: 

Summa zibu Su-Su-ru Sakin imitti marti zibu Sul-mu 
[sakin Suméli marti Sa-]ni8 zibu KU.SI i.e.: 

“Tf a ‘victory’ zibu appears to the right of the gall-bladder, a 
‘success’ to the left of the gall-bladder.” 

Then comes the note, introduced by sani8, indicating that KU.SI 
is an alternative designation to Sulmu. 

One is naturally tempted to look for some connection between 
these two or three phonetically written designations of zibé and 
the four appearing in ideographic form just before the colophon, 
the reading of which has not yet been determined, namely KAK. 
SU-U, PAL.SU-U, DLDI.SU-U, and gis KU. Salaltus.” The 
element DI having commonly the value Sulmu, the possibility 
of an association between DI.DI and Sulmu is obvious, more 
particularly since SU-U, common to all three names, may be set 
aside as representing the less distinctive feature in the group, but 
all further conjectures and speculations must be postponed until 
more direct evidence is available. The line, at all events, adds 
further testimony to the proposition that the markings on the 

9 CT., XX, Pl. 42, 33. 

98 At the end of the line is a note, introduced (as above, p. 105, n. 48) by [Sa]-nis, giving 
a variant name kakku KU.SI which is perhaps to be read salalim, “protection,” but 
this is doubtful. 

9 Cf. LV R.2 34, No.1, rv. 3, where a SuSuru appears to the left of the gall-bladder. 
See Jastrow, II, Lieferang 11. 

100 Loc. cit. See the correction to the text on the basis of a Neo-Babylonian duplicate, 
Jastrow, Il, Lieferung 11. 


101 Three simple wedges followed by KU to be read tuS(?). A triply curved zibu such 
as is pictured in the text (Boissier, Choix de Textes, p. 143) is evidently meant. 
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liver of sacrificial animals were designated by specific names, 
according to the forms they assumed, and that these names were 
associated with the weapons —and possibly other symbols—of the 
gods. This association, we are furthermore Justified in concluding, 
played an important part in the system devised for the interpre- 
tation of the signs observed on the surface of the liver—an [Star 
weapon appearing in a favorable region, e. g., on the right side 
of one of the component parts of the liver—pointing to aid to be 
granted by Istar, while the same marking in an unfavorable region 
might prognosticate some evil to be brought about through the 
hostility of the goddess; similarly for the other forms of the zibu 
associated with other gods. In view of the large variety of the 
markings, it is not surprising to find so many names for these 
markings occurring in the omen texts. Indeed, we may expect 
with the further publication of such texts the number to be still 
further increased, as it is also a reasonable conjecture that all the 
great gods were represented in the association thus maintained 
and in the system of interpretation devised on the basis of this 





association. 

Summing up, we have evidence up to the present (a) of the 
association of the forms of zibé with the weapons of Bel, Sin, 
Sama’, Ea, and I8tar, and probably Ninib, (b) of the following 
names for weapons (or other symbols) of the gods, fancifully 
assigned to forms assumed by the zibé: (1) dé’pu for Istar’s 
weapon; (2) imu Saku for Ninib’s (?) weapon; (3) atma kénu 
and makSaru for weapons of Sama’; (4) sahmaStum for Ea’s 
weapon ; and in addition (5) SuSuru, (6) Sulmu, (7) salalim(?). 
and (8) suburtini which may represent the phonetic readings, 
corresponding to the one or the other of the four weapons 
KAK.SU-U, PAL.SU-U, DI.DILSU-U, and kakku Salaltus(?) 
The persistent association of a zibu with the weapon of some god 
or the other makes it certain that zibu is to be regarded as a 
general name for such a weapon, and, therefore, a synonym of 
kakku. For this reason I suggest as an appropriate rendering 


“club” or “mace.” 


[Nore: The reference in this article to “ Lieferung 11” of the author’s 
work is to the forthcoming part, of which, however, at the time of reading 
the proofs of this article, only the galley-proofs (after p. 256) lie before 
me, so that the pages cannot be indicated. ] 











THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF ‘FIRST ESDRAS” 


By C. C. Torrey 
Yale University 
I. THE TWO RECENSIONS OF THE EZRA HISTORY 

In the case of several of the books of the Old Testament, the 
Greek Bible gives us a text which differs widely from the tradi- 
tional Hebrew or Aramaic. In Jeremiah there has been an exten- 
sive transposition of chapters, so that in the second half of the 
book the order in the Hebrew is altogether unlike that in the 
Greek. Which, if either, of the two represents the original 
order is still a matter of controversy. In Esther the Greek con- 
tains a number of rather long passages which are wanting in our 
Hebrew and are probably secondary, even if possibly translated 
from a Hebrew original. Moreover, the history of the tradition 
of the text is often a very complicated one. In several cases the 
Greek exists in two or more rival versions or recensions, as in the 
Books of Tobit and Judith. In the case of Daniel we have three 
different traditions. The oldest Greek version departs widely from 
our Hebrew-Aramaic text, not only in adding or subtracting brief 
passages here and there, but also in including the separate stories 
of Susanna and Bel and the Dragon. The later Greek Bible 
effected a sort of compromise by adopting Theodotion’s transla- 
tion of our massoretic Hebrew and yet retaining the added stories. 

Now in the latter part of the Chronicler’s history of Israel, in 
the section dealing with the return from the exile, the rebuilding 
of the temple, and the work of Ezra, almost exactly the same thing 
has happened asin the case of Daniel. The old Greek translation, 
with its transpositions, its one long interpolation, and its other 
minor peculiarities, was in strong disagreement with the Hebrew 
text which was preferred in Palestine in the second century A. D., 
and which soon came to hold the field as the only authoritative 
form of the narrative. Accordingly, a later translation, based on 
this massoretic Hebrew, was put into circulation in place of the 
older version, and soon supplanted it in every region where the 
Greek Bible was in use. There seems to be good reason to believe 
that this later translation was the work of Theodotion, whose 
version thus, in the case of the book Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, 
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occupies a place in our modern Greek Old Testament precisely 
similar to that which it occupies in the case of Daniel. The dis- 
cussion of this question will be reserved for another place. At 
all events, the old version was so effectually superseded that it 
very narrowly missed being lost altogether; in this fact, again, 
furnishing a close parallel to the history of the Daniel text. 

There is to be noticed, at the outset, one important point in 
which the case of the rival recensions of the Ezra story differs 
from the other cases with which it has just been compared. In 
Jeremiah the transpositions, though extensive, were compara- 
tively harmless. They brought about no serious contradiction or 
improbability. In Daniel and Esther the additions, though 
extensive, were not such as to interfere in the least with the prin- 
cipal narrative. They were simply joined on externally, and exer- 
cised no influence on their surroundings. But the two recensions 
of the narrative dealing with the restoration of the Jews and the 
work of Ezra could not stand thus peaceably side by side, for the 
one gives the lie to the other. As for the transpositions, they 
are effected in the middle of a connected history, with dates, 
successive kings, and a necessary order of events. It makes 
comparatively little difference whether Jer. 31 comes before 
or after Jer. 41, or even whether in I Kings, chap. 20 pre- 
cedes or follows chap. 21; but it makes all the difference in the 
world whether the train of exiles described in Ezra, chap. 2, 
received permission to return from Cyrus or from Darius. And 
as for the one addition, the Story of the Three Youths, the pro- 
verbial bull in the china shop could not do more thorough and 
more vociferous damage. Every adjacent portion of the history 
is either stood on its head or else reduced to fragments. 

Yet the tradition of the Greek church, with one voice, names 
this troublesome fragment “First Esdras,” while the version 
which faithfully renders our massoretic text is only given second 
place. Josephus, as is well known, believed its version of the 
post-exilic history to be the correct one, and so, doubtless, did 
the most of his contemporaries, even in orthodox Jewish circles. 

II. PAST AND PRESENT THEORIES REGARDING THE 
‘*APOCRYPHAL” BOOK 

“First Esdras,” or “Third Ezra,” or “The Apocryphal Ezra,” 
or ‘‘The Greek Ezra,” as it has been variously called, has had an 
interesting history. There is probably no one of all The Old 
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Testament writings which has been so inadequately studied, and 
which is so seriously misunderstood among Old Testament schol- 
ars at present. St. Jerome put the tremendous weight of his 
authority against it (in his Preface to Ezra and Nehemiah: Nec 
quemquam moveat quod unus a nobis liber editus est, nec apo- 
cryphorum tertii et quarti somniis delectetur; quia et apud He- 
braeos Esdrae Nehemiaeque sermones in unum volumen coare- 
tantur, ef quae non habentur apud illos, nee de viginti: quatuor 
senibus sunt, procul abjicienda), and his word was law, as usual, 
for the Latin church from the Middle Ages onward. and exercised 
a profound influence over the whole western world. The book 
was excluded from the Complutensian Polyglot (1514-17), and 
was not even admitted by the Council of Trent (1546) ;' in printed 
editions of the Vulgate it is given place in an appendix at the end 
of the Bible, after the New Testament. By modern scholars gen- 
erally this ‘‘apocryphal book” is not regarded as a survival from 
the old Greek version of this portion of the Old Testament, nor 
even as the part of a recension which once included all of Ezra 
and Nehemiah; on the contrary, it is believed to be a later 
free compilation made with a “tendency.” That is, just 
as the Chronicler, in his day, edited and expanded certain parts 
of the history of Israel into a book which should inculcate his own 
views, so (according to the generally accepted theory ) a later and 
unknown writer selected that part of the history which “began” 
with Josiah’s passover (as though this were a natural beginning! ) 
and ended with the career of Ezra, and rewrote it, with certain 
significant changes and additions, according to his own purpose. 

This view is altogether mistaken, but it is the only one which 
has any recognition at the present time. All of the modern text- 
books of Introduction, commentaries, and encyclopaedia articles, 
whether English, German, or French, speak of the “author” of 
First Esdras, and of his probable “purpose” in making this com- 

1It is singular that the belief should have had such wide currency, at this time, that 
First Esdras did not exist in Greek. Thus Lupton, in his Introduction to First Esdras 
(Speaker's Commentary), p. 5, quotes the remark prefixed to the Latin version of the book 
in the noted Latin Bible edited and published by Stephanus at Paris in 1557: “ Hujus libri 
ne Graecum quidem codicem, nedum Hebraeum nemini (quod sciam) videre contigit.”’ The 
form of the quotation which I give is that of the original, of which I have a copy. Lupton 
is mistaken, however, in supposing that this note is to be attributed to the scholar Vatablus 
(whose name is ysed in an unwarranted way by the editor of this Bible); nor can it have 
come from Claudius Badwell, who did indeed prepare the translation of the Apocrypha for 


this HKible (see LeLong-Masch, Bibl. Sacra, UI, p. 480), but only of the books which stood in 


the Complutensian Polyglot. The remark is to be attributed to Stephanus himself or to 


one of his unnamed helpers. 
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pilation. The question is even seriously discussed whether this 
“author” (1) mede up his book from our canonical Greek ver- 
sion of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah; or (2) made use of an inde- 
pendent Greek version; or (3) made his own translation from the 
Hebrew-Aramaic original. That he made his ‘‘compilation” in 
Greek is taken for granted, since it is the general belief that the 
interpolated Story of the Three Youths, as we have it, is not a 
translation from a Semitic original. It is a fact that speaks 
volumes for the general neglect of the book, that Schiirer in both 
the first and second editions of his Geschichte maintained the 
view that First Esdras was compiled from our canonical Greek 
Old Testament—though any well-equipped university student 
could demonstrate the contrary to a certainty by an afternoon’s 
work on any chapter in the book. 

To illustrate a little further the current view, and the treatment 
now given to this “apocryphon” by Old Testament scholars: 
The DeWette-Schrader Einleitung (8th ed., 1869, p. 565) bravely 
confessed inability to recognize the purpose of the “author” of 
First Esdras in compiling it, remarking: ‘Ein Zweck dieser 
characterlosen Compilation lasst sich nicht entdecken;’ but the 
great majority are content to repeat over, each from his fellow, 
Bertholdt’s naive hypothesis that the writer intended to provide 
a history of the temple from the latter part of the regal period 
down to the time when the cultus had been restored. Kosters, 
in his Wiederherstellung Israels in der persischen Periode 
(German trans. by Basedow, pp. 124-26), unfolded a much more 
elaborate theory—with even less support from the document 
itself. Of course, the abrupt ending of the “book” (in the middle 
of a sentence!) has been generally noticed, though few have 
made any attempt to explain it. Ewald’s conjecture, that the 
work was left unfinished by “its author,” is frequently repeated, 
e. g., by Strack, Hinleitung*, p. 152 (‘Das Buch, welches von 
seinem Verfasser nicht vollendet worden zu sein scheint,” etc.), 
and by Guthe, in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen des A. T., p. 2. In 
most textbooks of Introduction to the Old Testament First Esdras 
is ignored—as though it stood in no close relation to the Old 
Testament !—and this, too, even by those who profess to believe 
that it represents a Hebrew-Aramaic text differing in many 
respects from our massoretic recension. In Cornill’s Hinleitung’, 
for example, it receives not a syllable of mention. In Driver’s 
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Introduction it is given a brief note at the end of the chapter on 
Ezra and Nehemiah. By commentators the two “books,” Ezra 
and First Esdras, are usually kept entirely separate. If the com- 
mentaries on Chronicles and on Ezra-Nehemiah mention First 
Esdras at all, it is only as a curiosum. Bertholet, in his com- 
mentary on Ezra and Nehemiah (in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Com- 
mentar ), does, indeed, devote a section to the Greek Ezra in his 
introduction, pp. xvi, xvii, but his statements regarding it are 
notably confused and ill-digested, while in the commentary itself 
he makes no serious attempt to use it. In general, his attitude 
toward the apocryphon is characteristic of a certain irresponsible 
method of dealing with sources which is far too prevalent in modern 
Old Testament criticism: any comparison of the Greek Esdras 
text, in occasional difficult passages, is a work of supererogation, 
of which the commentator may boast; the idea that he is in duty 
bound to consult it all the time, and to make a really critical study 
of it does not suggest itself. 

The commentaries on First Esdras, again, have not brought us 
far toward an understanding of its origin and true character; as 
might be expected from the fact that all the commentators have 
believed the book to be simply a late and “historically worthless” 
compilation. The parallel portions of the canonical books are only 
occasionally consulted, and then in the most perfunctory way. In 
the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen 
des A, T., by Fritzsche-Grimm—the one thoroughgoing and 
scholarly commentary on the Old Testament Apocrypha, but now 
long outgrown—the treatment of First Esdras (by Fritzsche) is 
below the level of the rest; chiefly, no doubt, for the reason already 
given. No commentary on the book that has appeared since that 
date (1851) is worthy of serious attention. Lupton, in Wace’s 
Speaker's Commentary (1888), is very superficial ; and both he 
and Zockler (1891) are equal to the feat of subjecting the book 
to a fresh study without even finding out that it offers us a sepa- 
rate, extra-canonical translation from the Semitic! In the critical 
examination of text and versions next to nothing has been done, 
though this is a most promising field for investigation. The state- 
ments as to these things which now and then appear are for the 
most part either false or inaccurate. Fritzsche (Comm., p. 9) 
asserted that the best text of First Esdras is to be found in the 
uncial B and the cursives 52 and 55, and this most misleading 
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statement has been industriously copied by his successors, no one 
taking the trouble to test the matter. In the second edition of 
Cornill’s Hinleitung, p. 268, one could even read that Jerome(!) 
was the author of the Vulgate version of our apocryphon. Nestle 
(Marginalien und Materialien, p. 29, n. 2) says that “the Lucian 
recension” (meaning the text printed in Lagarde’s Librorum vet. 
test. canonicorum pars prior graece) furnished the basis of the 
Syriac translation; a theory which would seem plausible for the 
first nine verses of the first chapter, but from that point on is seen 
to be absolutely false. There has not even been made a careful 
comparison of the two Greek versions, the canonical and 
the apocryphal, as they stand in our printed Greek Bibles, to 
say nothing of inquiries as to their nature, history, and mutual 
relations. Even for the restoration of the massoretic Hebrew text 
of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, no critical use of even the current 
Greek text of First Esdras has ever been made. A few (most 
recently Guthe, in the Polychrome Bible) have included “The 
Greek Ezra” in their apparatus in a more or less haphazard and 
superficial way, but such attempts as these can have no consider- 
able value. 

The one scholar who in recent times has defended the view 
that First Esdras represents a Greek translation which is older 
than the one contained in the corresponding books of our canoni- 
cal Greek Bible is Sir Henry Howorth, who has argued the case 
more than once,’ with much learning and acumen. This view had 
been held, in one form or another, by not a few scholars ; among 
them Grotius, in his annotations, 1644; Whiston, Essay towards 
Restoring the True Text of the Old Testament, 1722; Pohlmann, 
‘“‘Ueber das Anseher des apokr. iii. Buchs Esras,” Tiibing. theol. 
Quartalschrift, 1859, pp. 257-75; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel, IV, 1864, p. 166; and Lagarde, Psalterium Hieronymi, 
1874, p. 162, note. No one of these scholars, however, set forth 
the view so fully and vigorously as Howorth, nor do they seem to 
have appreciated, as he has, the great importance of this conclu- 
sion. Nevertheless, the proof which Howorth has been able to 
bring forward is by no means conclusive ; the skeptic would not 


2In the Academy, i893, January 7 and 21, February 4 and 25, April 15, June 17, July 22; 
in the Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists at London, Vol. II 
(1893), pp. 69-85 ; and (most fully, and including the substance of all the previous articles) 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, May, 1901, pp. 147-59, November, 
1901, pp. 305-30, June, 1902, pp. 147-72, and November, 1902, pp. 332-56. 
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be compelled by it. He does, indeed, show with a formidable 
array of evidence that the canonical recension of Chron.-Ezr.- 
Neh. might well be much later than the First Esdras recension, 
but he fails to show that it 7s in fact later. His assumption ( Pro- 
ceedings Soc. Bib. Arch., May, 1901, p. 151), that any Greek 
translation which closely follows the text of our present Hebrew 
Bible must be derived from Aquila, Symmachus, or Theodotion, will 
hardly be accepted by those who have carefully studied the Greek 
Old Testament. He assumes, in like manner, that the canonical 
Greek version of Chron.-Ezr.-Neh. is the work of Theodotion— 
as Grotius, Whiston, and Pohlmann had conjectured before him— 
but without being able to bring forward any shred of evidence in 
favor of this opinion, beyond the fact that Theodotion’s version of 
Daniel has found a place in our Greek Bible. The one prime 
necessity —if the current beliefs as to the Ezra books are to be 
superseded —is a well-grounded and plausible theory of 
the origin and mutual relations of the two recensions 
now existing. Such a theory has never been formulated,’ and 
Howorth has failed to provide one. His main conclusions, touch- 
ing these matters, are the following: (1) First Esdras gives us 
the original form of this history; that is, (@) the order in our 
apocryphon (Ezr. 4: 7-24 following Ezr. 1:11, and Neh. 7:73 
8:12 following Ezr. 10: 44) is the primary and correct one ; and 
(b) the Story of the Three Youths formed a part of the history 
as it was compiled by its author. (Howorth makes no attempt to 
prove that our Greek text of the story is a translation from the 
Semitic, though this proof—which has never been supplied— 
is essential to his theory.) (2) Origen, or perhaps “his editors,” 
made our First Esdras by cutting a piece out of the middle of the 
“Septuagint” * version of Chron.-Ezr.-Neh., and then editing and 
correcting it to some extent. (3) Our canonical Ezra-Nehemiah 





is the result of a thoroughgoing and arbitrary re-arrangement of 
the text, undertaken by the Jewish rabbis, who (a) knew nothing 
of Darius (11) Nothus, and (b) wished to identify Zerubbabel 


3 The theory which is set forth in the following pages was presented in full at the meet- 
ing of the American Oriental Society at Andover, Mass., in April, 1896, but was not printed. 


4I suppose that Howorth means by “the Septuagint” that Greek translation of Chron.- 
Ezr.-Neh. which was the first to gain wide currency. I do not understand him to imply the 
belief that all—or even most—of the books of the Old Testament were translated at the 
same time, or by the same persons, or in any official or uniform way. Would it not be better, 
in the interest of clearness and accuracy, to cease altogether from using the term ‘“‘Septu- 
agint” in scientific treatises? 
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with Sanabassar, and (c) had various prejudices which led them 
to make deliberate and extensive alterations in the story of Nehe- 
miah. These conclusions each and all present such serious diffi- 
culties that, in my opinion, even the view now generally held, 
with ali its absurdities, would be likely to maintain its ground in 
the face of them. 

III. THE NATURE OF FIRST ESDRAS 


The main facts regarding the true character of our “apocry- 
phal’’ Ezra book may be stated briefly as follows: Jt is simply 
a piece taken without change out of the middle of a faithful Greek 
translation of the Chronicler’s History of Israel in the form which 
was generally recognized as authentic in the last century B. C. 
This was not, however, the original form of the History, but one 
which had undergone several important changes. 

As is well known, the apocryphal book and the canonical book 
are, in the main, merely duplicate versions. But probably many 
fail to realize how close the duplication is. First Esdras contains 
a long passage, including chaps. 3, 4, and the first six verses of 
chap. 5, which is not found in the canonical recension. Aside 
from this, however, its material contents are exactly those of the 
corresponding parts of Ezra-Nehemiah. Beginning with the last 
two chapters of II Chronicles, it then includes the whole of the 
book of Ezra, and continues with a portion of the Ezra narrative® 
which is now in our book of Nehemiah, namely, Neh. 8: 1-12 
and the beginning of the first clause of verse 13, where the frag- 
ment ends. In every part of all this history the two recensions 
generally agree with each other sentence for sentence and clause 
for clause. In the cases where they fail to agree the differences 
are due to the usual accidents of manuscript transmission, or to 
mistakes made by the one or the other translator. The uni- 
versally accepted view, that First Esdras is a free translation, 
ora free working-over (“freie Bearbeitung” ) of the material, 
is mistaken. The translation is close, and the text as a whole has 
not been “edited,” nor freely handled. 

In investigating First Esdras, then, the all-important point of 
approach is the Story of the Three Youths, which at present stands 
only in this recension. We need a satisfactory theory of its origin 


5 As I have shown elsewhere, the passage Neh. 7: 70—8 : 18 originally formed a part of 
the Chronicler’s story of Ezra (following Ezra 8), and was accidentally transposed to 
the place where it now stands. See my Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, 
pp. 29-34. I shall return to this subject later. 
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and history, and especially to know who incorporated it in this 
narrative, whether the Chronicler or some later hand. And this 
necessarily involves the further question, whether the original 
or, rather, the language in which it 





language of this episode 
stood at the time when it was incorporated—was Semitic or 
Greek. If it never existed in Semitic form, then it certainly never 
ras inserted by the Chronicler in his own book, nor could it ever 
have formed a part of any Semitic recension of these narratives 
of the Jewish exiles. On the other hand, if it can plausibly be 
maintained that the Greek text of the story, as we have it, is a 
translation from the Hebrew or Aramaic, then we have at hand 
the solution of some of the chief problems in this literary tangle. 
It is fortunately possible to decide at once the question as to 
the Chronicler, while holding the question of the original language 
still in abeyance. The form of this history contained in I Esdr., 
chaps. 2—5, cannot possibly have been the form given it by its 
author. So scholars of all times have agreed, with hardly a dis- 
senting voice, and for reasons that are conclusive. In the first 
place, the Artaxerxes correspondence, 2: 15-25 (= Ezra 4: 6-24), 
is palpably misplaced here. It constitutes, to be sure, a very good 
introduction to the Story of the Three Youths, which immediately 
follows, but forms in no sense the continuation of 2: 1-14, where 
the narrative is obviously cut short in the middle. Again, the 
Story of the Youths is itself a disturbing element, and the disturb- 
ance this time is far more serious. The presence of this story 
inevitably turns the whole history upside down, bringing 
in contradictions and absurdities from which there is no escape. 
To mention only a single point: The events narrated in 5: 46- 
70 [47-73] (notice verses 53 [55], 68 [71], and 70 [73]!) are 
events of the reign of Cyrus, even in this recension! There is no 
way of making them anything else, or of supposing that they were 
ever written in any other way. It is not easy to believe that any 
compiler of a serious history could make such an outrageous blun- 
der as this. What is more, the episode of the Youths cannot be 
made to fit in anywhere else. Whoever tests the matter will 
speedily find that there is no point, before, in, or after Ezra 
1-6, at which this episode is a possibility; at that, too, even if the 
name of the king be changed from “Darius” to some other name. 
Removed to any other place, it causes even greater disturbance 


than it makes at present. 
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Obviously, the story was not written for any such context as 
this; and it is equally obvious that the writer of this context had 
no thought of fitting it to contain the episode. The conclusion is 
certain, that the Story of the Three Youths is an interpolation, 
not a part of the history as it was originally composed. In view 
of the manifest traces of the Chronicler’s hand in the extra- 
canonical verses just following the episode and serving to 
connect it with the canonical narrative (see below), the question 
might seem for a moment to be a legitimate one, whether the 
Chronicler himself may not have made the insertion, as an afier- 
thought. But no one who gives the matter serious consideration 
will continue to entertain this hypothesis. The Chronicler is a 
writer of very considerable skill, who composed this history with 
a definite purpose, of which he never lost sight. He is most 
methodical in his literary habits, and we know him to be one who 
incorporated documentary sources in the way best suited to his 
own ends. He had himself carefully composed this most important 
narrative of the return (so essential to his pet theory!), writing 
it out, with vivid detail, in his own words (as scholars agree). It 
is not reasonable to suppose that he could have undone his own 
work and have given the lie to his own history in so stupid a 
manner, by squeezing in this unnecessary episode in an impossible 
place.” It was not by the Chronicler, then, but by a later hand, 
that the story was interpolated. 

The important question now arises, whether the interpolation 
was made in the original Hebrew-Aramaic text of the history, or 
in the Greek translation. It is characteristic of the general neglect 
which First Esdras has suffered, that no one has recently under- 
taken to determine, by examining the evidence, in what language 
the Story of the Three Youths was originally written. It is 
generally taken for granted that the language was Greek, and 
one scholar after another asserts this with confidence. Fritzsche 
(Handbuch, p. 6) wrote: “Ein hebraisches Original lag nicht zu 
Grunde, die Sprache verrath sich durchaus als urspriinglich 
hellenistisch; nur der Schluss, 5:1-6, macht eine Ausnahme, 
und von diesem besitzen wir das Original nicht mehr.” This 


61f the story had been generally believed in his day, he would have known it when he 
composed his history. If it was not generally believed, he was under no necessity of inserting 
it. From our knowledge of the Chronicler, we should not expect the story to interest him 
especially. And finally, if he had wished to insert it in his completed book, he might easily 
have prepared a suitable place for it. 
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opinion has been adopted, as usual, by Fritzsche’s successors; 
thus Schirer, Reuss, Kénig, Zéckler, Lupton, Cornill (“ohne 
Zweifel griechisch geschrieben”), Guthe (‘“‘sicher griechisch” ), 
Bertholet, and many others. Most of these, it should be noted, 
make an exception of the passage 5:1-6, which (like Fritzsche) 
they believe to have been translated from a Hebrew original. 
Howorth asserts that the story was written in a “Semitic” lan- 
guage (of course, his theory of the book requires this), but does 
not attempt to go farther. Ball, in his notes in The Variorum 
Apocrypha (1892), suggested one or two hebraisms in these 
chapters, but did not thereby make a Semitic original seem 
probable. Renan (Hist. du peuple dIsrael, IV, p. 180, note) 
said, in speaking of I Esdr., chaps. 3 and 4: “The original was 
certainly Hebrew.” 

As for the Greek in which I Esdr. 3:1 
who believe it to be more idiomatic than the ordinary “translation 
Greek” of the Old Testament are mistaken. It stands, in this 
regard, on exactly the same plane as the old Greek version of 
Daniel, or that of the books of the Kings, or of First Maccabees. 
From the beginning to the end, it shows an unbroken succession 
of Semitic idioms, reproduced with a faithfulness which is often 





5:6 now stands, those 


very clumsy, and in several cases giving plain evidence of mis- 
translation. It is true that the subject-matter (namely, in 
the section 3:18—4:32) is unlike anything else in the Old Testa- 
ment; and it is this fact, unquestionably, which misled Fritzsche 
into making his extraordinary remark about the language of the 
document. gut if any student of the Greek Bible will look 
closely at the idiom of these two chapters, he will find it precisely 
the same which elsewhere results from a close rendering of a 
Hebrew or Aramaic original. Again, though as regards subject- 
matter and mode of treatment the section just named happens to 
stand alone in our Old Testament literature, it is by no means 
true that it has a ‘‘ Hellenistic” sound. All those who are familiar 
with Semitic modes of thought and literary forms will recognize 


here a characteristic Semitic product. 

The fact must not be overlooked, that the first six verses of 
chap. 5 are almost universally pronounced a translation from a 
Semitic original, as above noted. The fact usually 7s overlooked. 
Those who make the exception straightway forget it, and certainly 
never attempt to explain it. On what theory can this translated 
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‘‘fragment’’ be accounted for? At present it plays a very impor- 
tant part in helping to connect the Story of the Youths with the 
Hebrew narrative 5: 7 ff. (—Ezra 2:1 ff.). Its points of affinity 
with either section are obvious, and certainly not accidental. It 
sounds as though it were of one piece with the verses which imme- 
diately follow it, as well as with those which immediately precede 
it; and as for the Three Youths, there is an express allusion to 
them (somewhat parenthetical, to be sure) in vs. 6. But what 
end this passage of six verses may have served when connected 
with neither portion of its present context, no one, so far as I 
know, has ever ventured to guess. Of course, if the Episode of 
the Youths were originally written in Greek, it would follow that 
these six verses must have belonged to an entirely separate docu- 
ment. As for the following narrative (the Chronicler’s), if 
this passage (5: 1-6) originally formed a part of it, how has it 
disappeared from our canonical book? And if it did not origi- 
nally belong to it, how in the world can it have been detached 
from its proper surroundings and brought to this place? Guthe’s 
amazing suggestion (Kautzsch’s Apokryphen, p. 2) that it was 
composed by “the redactor” (!) certainly needs no refutation. 
The passage bears no resemblance whatever to an editorial patch. 
Nor is any theory of an isolated fragment plausible. We are not 
driven to any such strait as this, that we should be obliged to 
postulate a lost narrative of a return of Jews from Babylonia, 
written in Hebrew and translated into Greek, and now surviving 
only in these six verses! There is a far simpler hypothesis. 
Just as soon as it is observed that the Greek of this passage is the 
result of translation, it becomes probable that the Story of the 
Youths was incorporated in a Semitic form. 

There is still other important evidence of this nature pointing 
to the same conclusion. The latter part of chap. 4 cannot so 
easily be separated from the first part of chap. 5. There is no 
perceptible break, nor anything to make it probable that two 
separate documents are joined at this point. The two concluding 
verses of chap. 4 cannot have formed the end of a piece of narra- 
tive. The closing words of verse 63, ‘‘and they feasted... . 
seven days,” make it plain that their author intended to narrate 
what took place after the seven days. And in like manner the 
first words of 5:1, ‘‘ After this there were chosen,” etc., presuppose 
the words which just precede them. The two parts agree per- 
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fectly, and any attempt to pull them apart has the presumption 
strongly against it. Two documents were united, beyond doubt, 
somewhere in this vicinity, but it was not at fhis point. And 
again, the evidence of translation from a Semitic original is quite 
as noticeable in the latter part of chap. 4 as it is in 5: 1-6. 
Observe, for example, the idiom in vs. 63: «Kai To tepov ob @vopwacOn 
TO dvoya avtov ér’ avT@; and similarly in vs. 54: év tim NaTpev- 
ovow év avtn. Now although these verses do not belong to the 
unexpanded Story of the Three Youths (which, as will be shown 
presently, ends at 4:42), they belong to the context in which it 
was imbedded. Moreover, in some of the verses which now form 
a part of the Story, and can only have been written in continua- 
tion of it, the marks which indicate the work of a translator are 
plainly to be seen. The verses 4: 44-46, 57, for example, in the 
sustained awkwardness with which they render Semitic idioms 
and probably reproduce Semitic blunders—could easily be paral- 
leled in other specimens of “translation Greek,” but hardly in 
Greek of any other type. 

The antecedent probability, from every side, of a Semitic ori- 
ginal for the Episode is thus overwhelming, and we may fairly 
take for granted, at the outset, the fact of translation (substi- 
tuting ‘“‘ohne Zweifel semitisch” for “‘ohne Zweifel griechisch”’ ). 
Only very strong evidence in the Greek text of 3: 1—4: 42, such 
evidence, namely, as to show that it could not have been the 
work of a translator, could suffice to shake this probability; and 
such evidence, as has already been said, is not to be had. 

It only remains to determine whether the original language 
was Hebrew or Aramaic. This question, usually a very difficult 
one, is here rendered easy of answer by the use of the Greek word 
tore, in 3: 4, 8; 4: 33, 41, 42, 43, 47, which points plainly to an 
Aramaic original. The only places in the Greek Old Testament 
in which Tore, “then,” “thereupon,” is consistently used to con- 
tinue a narrative are the Aramaic portions of Daniel and Ezra 
and this Story of the Three Youths. The usage is neither Greek 
nor Hebrew; the word can stand only for the Aramaic IN (or 
"7N2). It is not a question of one or two occurrences, such as 
can be found here and there in all Greek literature; the word 
appears again and again, all through the narrative, in every one 
of these sections in which the Greek is translated from Aramaic, 
but does not appear similarly anywhere else. In this Story there 
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is very little narrative, the space being occupied with discourses, 
letters and decrees, and the like; but wherever the story is resumed 
(notice especially 4: 41-47) we are pretty sure to see sentences 
and paragraphs headed by tre. 

Among the other marks of translation, the following are note- 
worthy: 

3:3. Kai &vmrvos éyévero is quite impossible. The king is 
(and must be, for the sake of the story) sound asleep until vs. 13; 
cf. vss. 8 and 9! Those who were “waking” were the three men’ 
who constituted his body-guard. The original text may have read 
in some such way as this: Nv"By minor VINA nA Por , 
“Thereupon the three youths bestirred themselves’? (or ‘stood 
on guard”). The change would then have been very easy, since 
‘"7N2 almost invariably (but not always; see Dan. 7:11) begins 
the sentence. 

3:5. €va Adyov. The customary use of 7% in the place of an 
indefinite article. So also 4:18. 

3:5. ds brepioyvoe is a sure mistranslation. It should be té 
vrepioxve, “what thing is the strongest,” see vss. 10-12. The 


— a 


Aramaic probably had "7 *T2. 


3:12. bmép 5é mavta wea 1) area. The vrép is impossible 
in Greek, as commentators have remarked (see especially Fritz- 
sche). It is simply the translation of 59, with which the verb 
MoM is regularly construed; cf. Dan. 6:4. 

4:14. modXo/ is an obvious (and quite natural) mistranslation 
of 7372". The meaning in the original was ‘“‘men are mighty,” 
not ‘“‘men are numerous;” ef. vs. 2. 

4:15, 16. The translator has here given us a false rendering 
and an incorrect division of clauses. Instead of our meaning- 
less text, we must put a comma after Sacwdéa, and then read: 
kal mas 6 dads ds Kuplever THS Oaraoons Kai THS yas e€ avTav 
éyévero. Cf. again vs. 2. The mistranslation is one of a very 
common type. 

4:17. Is it possible that we have here a double rendering? 
Some such word as N77, or N52, for example, would 
account for both oroAds and d0£av, the one translation being lit- 
eral and the other interpretative. The o7oda/ are not needed 
here. Compare the uses of the Hebrew words "77, "SS, and 
M7NEN, and the (mistranslated) verse I Macc. 14:9. 


7 Ordinarily called * pages” becanse of the misunderstanding of this verse. 
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4:31. «ai mpos tovros. Probably for m23 O91, which should 
here have been translated “and in spite of this.” 

4:37. kal ov« éotw should probably be e ovx éotw. The 
original may well have been 3 weap TW "SN ND ; ; all men and 
all their works are evil, ‘‘¢f truth be not in them;’ 39 or the initial 
letter of (7, “if,” may have fallen out accidentally after the last 
letter of the preceding word (tovadta = 727 or TDN). 

4:39. ta dSikava Toei ato Tavtwy Tov adixwv Kal Tovnpov. The 
a7o is a monstrosity here; see the commentaries. The Lagarde 
text, dicava Trovei, Kai aro TavT@V TOV adixwv Kal TOVnpaY aTréxeETaL, 
is arbitrarily corrected, as the evidence of manuscripts and ver- 
sions shows conclusively. Fritzsche thinks it likely that some 
Hebrew idiom ‘‘schwebte dem Verfasser vor,” but confesses his 
inability to find an example of it in our Hebrew Bible. We have 
precisely this idiom in biblical Aramaic, in Ezra 7:26. The 
original text here was therefore undoubtedly V2 Tay Sa We 
Pw NPS Td ; Truth is no respector of persons, ‘but 
executes judgment upon all evil and wicked men.” The 
Latin and Syriac versions render correctly. 

These examples will suffice. The Story of the Three Youths 
was written in Aramaic, and was inserted by a redactor in the 
Hebrew-Aramaic text of the Chronicler’s history. 

The process of combining the two narratives necessarily 
involved some harmonistic labors on the part of the redactor. 
The Story, in its original form, does not seem to have made any 
mention of the Jews. As far as 4:42—where it may well have 
ended— it contains not a word to give it connection with Jewish 
history or interests, with the exception of the single parenthetical 
clause in vs. 11, obtdés éotww ZopoBaBér $2077 2 1), which has 
been universally recognized as an addition by a later hand. It 
may well be that this very brief, but very potent, gloss antedates 
the expanded form of the Story, and in fact was the ultimate 
cause of its inclusion in a history of the Jewish people; but, be 
that as it may, it is pretty certain that the expansion itself, 
through which the Story was made into a tale of exiles return- 
ing to Jerusalem by royal decree, was the work of the self- 
same redactor who interpolated it in the Chronicler’s book. 

Now it must be remembered that the Chronicler himself is 
giving, at this very point, an account of a return of exiles from 
Babylonia; and, what is more, that the leaders of his expedition 
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are Jeshua and Zerubbabel. The last portion of his narrative 
preceding the interpolated matter is 2:1-14 (= Ezra, chap. 1). 
In this he had told of the proclamation of King Cyrus, and how 
the Jews prepared to obey it; then, further, how the king brought 
out the sacred vessels belonging to the temple in Jerusalem 
(which are fully described and numbered), and delivered them 
into the hand of a Jewish prince named Sheshbazzar. At this 
point the narrative is interrupted by the interpolation. 
The next portion of the history which is certainly known to come 
from the hand of the Chronicler is the list, 5:7-42 (= Ezra 
2:1-67), and where the narrative is resumed at the close of the 
list it appears that the returning exiles are already in Jerusalem. 
This is a surprising leap, especially for such a narrator as the 
Chronicler. We should certainly expect him to describe, with 
some detail, the starting of the expedition; to make express men- 
tion of the two leaders, Jeshua and Zerubbabel, whom he else- 
where makes so prominent; to tell of the provision made by the 
king—and afterward referred to—for the aid of the Jews and 
especially for the building of the temple; and so on.’ The prob- 
ability at once suggests itself, that a part of the Chronicler’s nar- 
rative is contained in the long sequel to the Story of the Three 
Youths, that is, in the section 4:43—5:6. 

It would, of course, be the wish of the interpolator to use the 
original narrative as far as possible; and in this case that would 





be especially easy, since all the circumstances, and even the names 
(excepting only the name of the king), are identical. This prob- 
ability becomes much stronger as soon as we observe the peculiar 
way in which the expansion of the Story has been effected. As was 
remarked above, it has been left absolutely untouched—saving 





the gloss of two words in 4:13—all the way from the beginning, 
3:1, to 4:42, which is evidently the last verse of the original 
story which we have. It would have been an easy matter, and, 
we should say, most desirable, to add a bit of Jewish color- 
ing, especially at the beginning, if only in order to make the con- 
nection more plausible. But the redactor took his task very 
easily, and apparently limited his own editorial additions to what 
was absolutely necessary. In view of this, it is surprising to find 
that the extra-canonical matter constituting the sequel to the 
Story occupies twenty-seven verses—about half the extent of the 


8See my brief statement of the case in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 1897, 
pp. 168-70, 
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Story itself. And who is this who now begins to write at such 
length, and so methodically, what sounds like a piece of carefully 
composed history (vss. 47 ff.), and with such disproportionate 
interest in “the priests and the Levites’’ (vss. 52-56) and in 
“instruments of music” (4:63,5:2)? These are the pet interests 
of the Chronicler himself; his peculiar property, in fact. 

There is, indeed, plain evidence of composition in this long 
sequel, 4:43-——5:6, showing that it consists of the work of the 
interpolator plus the work of the Chronicler. In the verse 5:6, 
especially, we can see how a harmonistic gloss has been added to 
the original text. The date, as it stands, is altogether out of 
place; and, indeed, it is difficult to imagine a reason for telling 
in any place the day of the month on which Zerubbabel made his 
successful speech. The words just preceding the date, ‘‘he who 
spoke wise words before Darius,” are an obvious gloss, the last of 
the redactional patches by means of which the two documents 
were combined. This statement of year, month, and day was 
originally the Chronicler’s date of the return from Baby- 
lon. Commentators have wondered why such a date was missing, 
in this history in which month and day of the month are never 
wanting, and on this occasion which overshadowed all others in 
importance. Verse 6 originally read: ‘in the second year of the 
reign of Cyrus, the king of Persia,’ in the month Nisan, on the 
first day“ of the month.” The interpolator was, of course, obliged 
to alter “Cyrus” to “Darius” (as also in 5:2), and the insertion 
of his gloss necessitated a slight change in the wording of the 
sentence. Whoever examines 5:1—6 closely will see that it is 
written throughout in the characteristic phrases of the Chronicler, 
and this is true also of much of the latter part of chap. 4. The 
redactor’s part is, indeed, as we were led to expect, a compara- 
tively small one. Two brief passages, purely harmonistic, and 
easily recognized, are all that he has added, namely, vss. 43-46 
(with the first clause of vs. 47) and vss. 57-61." 

This conclusion, as to the Chronicler’s authorship of 4: 47-56 
in particular, receives important confirmation from without. In 

9The pbrase “king of Persia,’’ O95 70. is a well-known mark of the Chronicler’s 
hand. 

10In the Greek, rod mpwrov pnvos, “the first month,”’ is a mistranslation of 33 
wm. as many have observed. 

11 These two patches. small as they are, contain some things of interest. Observe the 


statement regarding the Edomites, in vs. 45, and the very unusual phrase “king of heaven,” 
in vss. 46 and 58, 
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Ezra 3: 7 we are told how cedar-wood for the building of the 
temple was brought to the Jews from Lebanon “ according to the 
grant which they had from Cyrus, king of Persia;’ but the pre- 
ceding narrative, in our canonical recension, contains no record of 
any such grant. But in this fragment of the Chronicler’s history 
which survives in First Esdras, in 4:48, we have the edict to 
which reference was made: ‘‘He (Cyrus) wrote letters also unto 

. those that were in Lebanon, that they should bring cedar- 
wood from Lebanon to Jerusalem.’ Again in Ezra 3:1 (=I Esdr. 
5:46 [47]) there is a statement of time which presupposes a defi- 
nite date in the preceding narrative. Just after the long list of 
returning exiles, and the subjoined statement that the people 
arrived in Jerusalem and settled there and in the neighboring 
cities, the narrative continues: “And when the seventh month 
was come,” etc. In our canonical Ezra there is no preceding 
date, to which this can be referred. The date in 1:1, “The first 
year of Cyrus, King of Persia,” is not to be thought of, both because 
it is too indefinite and because the time would be far too short. 
And the Chronicler is particular about such matters as these; see, 
for example, Ezra 7:8, 9, and 8:31. But in the First Esdras 
recension, just before this list of returning exiles, we find the 
missing date, in 5:6 (the verse which has already been discussed ; 
see above). 

First Esdras, then contains a portion of the Chronicler’s history 
which has been lost from our canonical book of Ezra. The original 
narrative passed directly on from 2:14 (= Ezra 1:11) to 4:47, 
which began thus: “{ And Cyrus the king] wrote letters for him 
(i. e., for Sheshbazzar ) unto all the administrators and governors,” 
etc. Then, after the section 4:47-56, there followed immedi- 
ately 4:62—5:6, and then 5:7 ff. (= Ezra 2:1ff.). There is no 
reason to doubt that the history, as thus restored, is complete and 
in the very same form which its author gave it. 

The interpolator, for his part, wrote 4:43-46, and the first 
clause of vs. 47 (altering the original slightly here), and vss. 
57-61. He also changed “Cyrus” to “Darius” in 5:2 and 5:6, 
and inserted a gloss in the latter verse.” Whether the gloss in 
4:13 is from him, or from a previous hand, may be questioned. 
It was he, finally, who transposed the Artaxerxes correspondence, 
Ezra 4:6—24, to the place where it now stands in First Esdras. 


12 The “ Joachim” of this verse came from a misread op™ , as I have shown elsewhere. 
“— 
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It is an interesting question, at what point the Aramaic text 
ended, and the Hebrew text began, in the composite narrative. 
It is, of course, certain that the Chronicler himself wrote all of 
this portion of his history in Hebrew (or what may be allowed to 
pass for Hebrew); and it is hardly less certain that the interpo- 
lator was as weil acquainted with the one language as with the 
No one will question that the verses 4:48-46, at least, 
and it may also be taken for granted 


other. 
were written in Aramaic; 
that the passage 5:1—6 was allowed to stand in its original 
Hebrew. But in regard to the intermediate portion, 4:47-63, 
there is room for doubt, since it is conceivable that the interpola- 
tor should have written vss. 57-61 in Aramaic, and then have 
translated the Chronicler’s Hebrew up to and just beyond 
that point, in order to conceal from sight the real place of the 
juncture. It is improbable, however, that he would have made 
himself this unnecessary labor. So far as we can judge, from the 
very few Jewish productions of this period that have survived, the 
combination of Hebrew and Aramaic in the same document was 
a common thing. It was possible, for instance, for the Chronicler 
to compose Ezra 6: 16-18 in Aramaic, and then continue the same 
narrative in Hebrew in vss. 19 ff.—although he could not have 
had any reason for wishing to deceive his readers as to where the 
preceding document ended. Similarly, in Dan. 2:4 we see the 
change from the one language to the other taking place in the 
middle of a sentence, the narrative then going on as though 
nothing had happened. Obviously, such abrupt changes as these 
were not felt to be disturbing. So far as the Greek of this part 
of First Esdras is concerned, the last sure sign of an Aramaic 
original is the tore of vs. 47. Beyond this point, the language 
seems to me everywhere to suggest Hebrew rather than Aramaic, 
though I have not been able to tind any decisive proof. I there- 
fore believe that the interpolator’s Aramaic continued as far as the 
first words of the Chronicler’s narrative, and that everything after 


this was Hebrew, including vss. 57-61. That is, vs. 47 began 


13 Aside from the strong probability that this added patch would be written in the same 
language as the preceding narrative, we have the evidence of tore in vs. 43, the position of 
: 


the infinitive éxméuwac in vs. 44, and the «dpe BaoiAed (apparently ND5% "ND, asin Dan. 
y rt: ~~ a 'Ff ™ 

4:21) in vs. 46. The last-named verse, by the way, contains an evident mistranslation, the 

conjunction “4 being rendered by «ai, instead of by some word meaning, “since,” “inasmuch 


as.”” The Aramaic was: 7h)? qe OD SHA VT NT, “since such munificence is 
thine.” NPIS" used here exactly like 5953 in II Sam. 7:21, I Chron. 17:19, where also 


the Greek rendered by weyaAwavrn. 
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in Aramaic: “Then Darius the king arose, and kissed him;” and 
it was continued in Hebrew. “And he wrote letters for him unto 
all the administrators and governors,” etc. 

The result of this investigation has been, to restore a lost 
half-chapter to our “canonical” Old Testament—a thing which 
has never been done before, and presumably will never be done 
again—and to give the Story of the Three Youths its true place 
as an important specimen of old Aramaic literature. I hope to 
throw further light on the origin of this Story in a subsequent 
essay. 

; IV. THE ORIGIN OF OUR TWO RECENSIONS 

The Chronicler, probably not far from the middle of the third 
century B.C., but possibly later, wrote his Levitical History of 
Israel. Its contents, in their original order, were as follows: 
I and II Chronicles; Ezr. 1; J Esdr. 4:47-56; 4:62—5:6; 
Ezr. 2:1—8:36; Neh. 7:70—8:18; Ezr. 9:1—10:44; Neh. 
9:1—10:40; Neh. 1:1—7:69; 11:1—18:31. 

At the beginning of the last century B.c. this history was 
current only in a form which differed from the original form in 
two important particulars: (1) Three chapters originally belonging 
to the story of Ezra had been accidentally transposed, by a natural 
mistake,“ into the book of Nehemiah. (2) The Aramaic Story of 
the Three Youths had been interpolated. The interpolator added 
a few harmonistic verses at the end of the Story, and also ftrans- 
posed the passage Ezra 4:6—24 to a place just before it. 

Somewhat later, still another alteration found its way into 
numerous copies of the work. The fact that the account of 
the reading of the Law (Neh. 7:73—8:18), and that of the 
sealing of the covenant (Neh. 9:1—10:40), had originally 
belonged to the story of Ezra was not lost sight of among 
the Jews. Accordingly, someone, at some time in the last 
century B. C., made an attempt to restore the history to its true 
form by transposing these chapters to the place from which 
they were supposed to have come. That is, they were simply 
appended to the story of Ezra, being made to follow Ezra 
10. It must be noted, however, that nof all of the matter 
which had originally belonged to the story of Ezra was restored 
at this time. The three verses Neh. 7:70—-72 were so securely 
lodged in their new surroundings (owing to the same considera- 


14See my Composition of Ezr.-Neh., p. 34. 
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tions which had caused their transfer thither) that they were no 
longer movable. The re-transferred section accardingly began 
with 7:73. 

The result was (as we have the best of evidence) that two 
editions of the Chronicler’s book, with its interpolated Story of 
the Youths, were current at the beginning of the Christian era. 
The two differed only at one point, namely, the section Neh. 7:73 
—10:40, containing the story of the Reading of the Law and 
the account of the Sealing of the Covenant. In the one edition 
(call it A) the position of this section was the same as in our 
massoretic Hebrew Bible; in the other edition (call it B) it had 
been appended to the Book of Ezra, of which it formed the close, 
Ezra 10:44 being continued by Neh. 7:73; and in neither 
edition were the two narratives which constitute this section in 
their original and proper context! To describe the two editions 
a little more fully: 

A =I and ITI Chron.; history from Cyrus to the com- 
pletion of the temple as in I Esdr.; stories of Ezra 
and Nehemiah as in our Hebrew Bible. 


B =I and II Chron.; history from Cyrus to the com- 
pletion of the temple as in I Esdr.; story of Ezra 
concluding with Neh. 7:73—10:40; story of Nehe- 
miah as in our Hebrew Bible minus the section 
just mentioned. 

One point in the description of Edition B requires special 
proof here, namely, the statement that not only Neh. 8, but 
also chaps. 9 and 10, were retransposed to the end of Ezra. 
That chap. 8 was thus transferred we know, of course, from First 
Esdras. Our only surviving text, however, breaks off at the 
beginning of vs. 13, in this chapter; so for an answer to the 
question, What came next ? we must turn to other evidence. This 
is of two kinds: 

1. General probability. —Chaps. 9 and 10 had long been 
connected with chap. 8, and must have been felt to be of one 


piece with it. Whoever had acumen enough to see that chap. § 
was out of place in the Book of Nehemiah must also have seen 
(as readers of the book in all ages have seen) that chaps. 9 and 
10 belonged with equal certainty to the story of Ezra. The 
testimony of such verses as 9:1—3, 4f. (cf. 8:4, 7); 10:28(!,, 29, 
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30, could not be misunderstood.” And with chap. 8 removed, 
the incongruity of chaps. 9 and 10 with their surroundings would 
be very much more obvious. Imagine 9:1 following directly 
upon 7:72! 

2. The evidence from Josephus.—Josephus, who is the earliest 
writer (of those known to us) to excerpt the Chronicler’s history, 
used Edition B. As his method is to give only such extracts as 
suit his purpose, and he frequently vaults over whole chapters and 
gives to others only a sentence or a clause, it is not always easy 
to follow him. The two chapters, Neh. 9 and 10, obviously con- 
tain hardly anything that he could use for his history; and, in 
fact, he makes no use of them at all, unless we find them alluded 
to in certain phrases at the end of his abridgment of Neh. 8. 
In telling the story of Ezra, when he comes to the account of 
the reading of the law he gives in concise form the contents of 
Neh. 8, to the very end of the chapter (Antt., xi, 154-57). In 
finishing the account, he says that Ezra urged the people not to 
mourn, saying that it would be better for them at that time to 
keep the feast with joy, cai t)v peravoray Kal AUTNnY THY eri Tols 
éutrpoobev éEnuaptnuevoas aodareav te Ee Kal durakny Tod wndév 
dpovov cuurreceiv. And he then adds, that after the people had 
kept the feast for the eight days, aveywpnoar eis Ta oixeia peta 
vuveov Tov Oeod (cf. Neh. 9:5?) ths éravopOwcews THY TrEpt TO TrOXi- 
Tevpa Twapavounbevtwrv "Eldpa yadpw eiddtes. Either one or both 
of these passages may well have been suggested by Neh. 9 and 
10; but more than this can hardly be said. Josephus then 
passes on to the story of Nehemiah, which he gives in greatly 
abridged form. After narrating how the building of the wall 
was finished, he proceeds (xi, 180 f.): ta mév obv €Ovn Ta ev TH 
Lupia ... . ébvoddpa (= Neh. 6:16—end). Neeulas S& thy 
Tod opav oduyavOpwrovpevny (= Neh. 7:4, wal 6 Aads OArLyos év 
avTn)Tovs lepeis Te Kal Aevitas Tapexddecev THY Yyopav éxduTrOVTAS 
MeTedOeiv eis THY modu Kai pévew ev avTn: (Neh. 11:1, 10-23; 
12:1-26) .... Tév Te yewpyodvta Nady Tas Sexdtas TOY KapTrav 
exédevoe pepe eis ‘lepocddupa, iva tpéperOa Sunverds Exovtes of 
iepeis kai Aevitar py Katadreirwor thy Opnoxeiav (Neh. 12:44; 
13:10-12). 

It can hardly be doubted, in view of all this—and with nothing 
to point to the contrary conclusion—that the two chapters, Neh. 
9 and 10, stood at the end of the book of Ezra in the B edition. 


15 To say nothing of the «ai elmev "E¢Spas with which 9:6 begins in the Greek version! 
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Both editions, A and B, must have continued in use for a con- 
siderable time. The extent to which Edition B was used may be 
judged from the fact that it was the one from which the old 
Greek version was made, as well as the one used by Josephus 
in writing his history of the Jews; while for a witness to the 
prestige of Edition A we have the fact that it was ultimately 
taken as the basis of the recension which alone was adopted for 
the “official” Hebrew Bible. 

It deserves especially to be emphasized that the Story of the 
Three Youths was present in both of the current forms of the 
history. At the beginning of the Christian era, there 
was probably no version of the Chronicler’s book in 
existence which did not contain this Story. Certain it 
is, at any rate, that those who made the recension now repre- 
sented by our massoretic text knew of no such form already 
existing, but were obliged to resort to excision. 

The trouble caused in the Jewish world by this Levitical His- 
tory of Israel, in its two incongruous editions, could be imagined 
even if we had no direct proof of it. As time went on, and the 
lingering traditional knowledge of the Persian period dwindled 
and disappeared, the Chronicler’s compilation stood out con- 
spicuously as the one document dealing with the history of the 
Jews in this important time. It seems to have been little used 
at first, and when at last it became generally known it was looked 
upon with suspicion (witness its position in the Jewish canon, 
and its rejection from the Syriac Bible, to say nothing of other 
indications), but its ultimate recognition was inevitable. The 
final test came, of course, when the idea of a definite “canon” 
of divinely inspired scripture was first developed; namely, about 
the beginning of the second century A. D. The Jewish rabbis 
were obliged to meet squarely the question whether they should 
accept this book or reject it. On the one hand, it was the source, 
and the indispensable support, of certain theories which had come 
to be implicitly believed and cherished, especially in ecclesiastical 
circles; but, on the other hand, it was obviously an untrustworthy 
guide. Anyone could see that the Story of the Three Youths 
was incongruous with its surroundings, and it needed no unusual 
acumen to see that it was in fact an interpolation. Such naive 
attempts to cut the knot as that of Josephus, who substitutes 


16 And Josephus, as we know, was a writer who would have been careful to employ the 


orthodox recension. 
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“Cambyses” for the Artaxerxes of I Esdr. 2:15 ff., could only do 
more harm than good. And the case with the history of the two 
great leaders, Ezra and Nehemiah, was no better, for fwo versions, 
incompatible with each other, were in circulation. The situation 
was an intolerable one, and could be ended only in one way, 
namely, by a new recension. 

A final revision was accordingly made, and was officially 
adopted. The Story of the Youths was cut out bodily from the 
book, and care was taken that it should never again appear in the 
Jewish sacred writings. But unfortunately, in the excision of the 
Story, a part of the Chronicler’s original narrative was cut out 
with it. The cause of this accident is easy to see. The expanded 
Story, as edited by the interpolator, did not end with I Esdr. 
4:63, but extended through the first six verses of chap. 5. The 
interpolation in vs. 6, supported by the occurrence of the name 
‘*Darius” both here and in vs. 2, left the revisers no alternative; 
the knife must cut between vss. 6 and 7. Upon the excision of 
the Story followed necessarily the restoration of the Artaxerxes 
correspondence to its proper place. 

The choice between the two versions of the Ezra-Nehemiah 
story must have caused more difficulty. What led the Jewish 
revisers here to follow Edition A rather than Edition B can only 
be a matter of conjecture. Possibly some external evidence show- 
ing that the order of chapters in the former was older than that 
in the latter was still in existence. But it is perhaps more likely 
that what decided the matter was the presence, through 
interpolation, of Nehemiah’s name in the three doubtful 
chapters (see Neh. 8:9 and 10:1, and compare the date in 1:1), 
an interpolation which easily (and almost inevitably) took place 
after these chapters had been accidentally transposed into the 
story of Nehemiah. 

So much for the origin of our canonical Ezra. As for our 
First Esdras, it is, as has already been said, the one surviving 
fragment of the old Greek version of the Chronicler’s history, a 
version which was simply a faithful rendering of Edition B, and 
was probably made in the latter part of the last century B. c. 
The accompanying diagram will serve to illustrate the history of 
the two recensions. 

The extent of our First Hsdras, it is hardly necessary to add, 
is due simply to accident. Probably all the manuscripts, Semitic 
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Chronicler’s History. Hebrew-Aramaic. 
(250 s. c., or later) 


Two long passages transposed from Ezra to Nehemiah; the 
first by accident, the second as a necessary result 
(Neh. 7:70—8:18 and 9:1—10:40) 


Story of the Three Youths 
(I Esdr. 3:1—4: 42). 


Aramaic 


a 


(Redactional expansions [I Esdr. 4:43-47a ; 57-61] and 
alterations. Transposition of Ezra 4:6-24) 


Edition A Edition B (Neh. 7:73—10:40 trans- 
posed to end of Ezra) 


Greek translation (near end of 
last century B.C.) 
Excision of the Story, together with . 
a part of the original history, 
I Esdr. 4:47b-56; 4:62—5:6. 


(Beginning of second century A. D.) 


Canonical Ezra-Nehemiah First Esdras 
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or Greek, which contained any other version than the official one 
were systematically destroyed. Just as the old Greek version of 
Daniel narrowly escaped the fate which befell its Semitic original, 
being saved only in a single Greek codex and a secondary version, 
so this portion of the condemned Esdras recension was rescued 
by a lucky chance. There was only one such fragment, and all 
of our “I Esdras” texts and translations go back to it. It prob- 
ably consisted of a few quires plucked out of the middle of a 
codex. The first page of the rescued fragment began with 
II Chron. 35:1; and the last words on the last page were «ai 
émiovvnxOnoar, which in this version had been the first words of 
Neh. 8:13. 

And it is certain, finally, that the manuscript from which this 
piece survived was Greek, not Semitic. There never existed a 
Hebrew-Aramaic fragment of the same extent as our First Esdras. 
Conclusive proof of this statement is found in the closing words, 
for in the Hebrew text Neh. 8:13 begins with "727 O74, not 
with the verb. 

Whether accidentally rescued or deliberately excided, it is 
‘evident that this fragment was not altered nor edited in any way 
by those who first preserved it by itself. No attempt was made 
to give it a suitable beginning, nor even to complete the obviously 
unfinished sentence with which it ends.” In every library of 
ancient manuscripts there are to be found similar fragments, con- 
sisting generally of a few quires surviving from codices of which 
the remainder has been lost;’* fragments almost always thiough 
accident, but sometimes also through selection. In the sense in 
which any one of these might be called a “book,” First Esdras 
may be given that designation, but in no other sense. 


17 Except in the Lagarde Greek recension, which here, as in some other places (compare 
what was said above regarding the text of 4:39) has been deliberately ‘‘ revised.” 

18Compare, for example, the accidental loss of the first part of the Peshitto version of 
Tobit, which has totally disappeared. 








SOME SUMERIAN-BABYLONIAN HYMNS OF THE 
BERLIN COLLECTION’ 


[TRANSCRIBED AND INTERPRETED, WITH COLLATION OF THE ORIGINAL TABLETS, 
FROM THE TExT PUBLISHED BY GEORGE REISNER?] 


By Mary Inpa HusskEy 


INTRODUCTION 

The hymns which are transcribed and interpreted in the fol- 
lowing pages, are taken from tablets now in the Royal Museum 
in Berlin. They were acquired by that Museum in 1886, and 
were published ten years later by George Reisner, as Vol. X of 
the “ Mittheilungen aus den Orientalischen Sammlung” under the 
title, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen nach Thontafeln griech- 
ischer Zeit. The dates of the tablets which are here discussed 
are preserved in only two cases, No. 2 ( Reisner, No. 51) and No. 4 
(Reisner, No. 55), written respectively in the years 91 B. c. and 
85-86 B. co.’ That they are copies of older tablets is stated in 
the colophon. 

No. 1 (Reisner, No. 56) is the twenty-first tablet of the series 
URU A-AN-BA- |. How many tablets the series may have 
originally included is not known, this being the only one yet 
discovered. The hymn was continued on the following tablet 
with the line, “IStaritum Sipitu ina butuqtuma.”* In the 
ninety-five lines of this hymn (the number of lines in the colo- 
phon gives the number of Sumerian lines), the goddess Ishtar 
herself speaks. Her primitive character as goddess of vegetation 
and fertility is alluded to only in passing. It is Ishtar of the 
evening and morning star, Ishtar of battle, who lays low the 
mountains, shakes the earth and makes the heavens tremble, who 
speaks. 

1A dissertation presented to the faculty of Bryn Mawr College in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

2Other works on this collection are: Leopold Messerschmidt, Tabula babylonica 
VA.Th. 246 Musei Berolinensis primum editur commentarioque instruitur, Berlin, 1896 
(Reisner, No. 1); Edgar James Banks, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen der von George 
Reisner herausgegebenen Berliner Sammlung, Leipzig, 1897 (Reisner, No. 4, 8-10, 53 rev. ); 
Max Dienemann, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen der von George Reisner herausgegebenen 
Berliner Sammlung, Breslau, 1898 (Reisner, No. 41, 47, IV). 

3 For the double method of reckoning time, see Banks, Einl., 4-6. 

4A comparison with the beginning line of No. 4 (Reisner, No. 55) makes it probabie 
that ina isa scribal error,for ]a. 
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The series URU HUL-A-GE originally consisted of six hymns, 
four of which have been preserved. The first one is addressed to 
the goddess Gula, the second probably to Bel, while the fifth and 
sixth are in honor of Ishtar. The hymns are lamentations, as the 
name of the series indicates (8a alu 8a Sulputu), over the 
destruction of the temples and cities of Nippur, Sippar, Babylon, 
Borsippa, and Isin. 

The hymns are written in the EME-SAL dialect of Sumerian, 
usually with its corresponding equivalent in Semitic-Babylonian. 
In face of the large number of pure Sumerian texts (see C7., XV), 
and the frequent occurrence of Babylonian variants for the same 
group of Sumerian signs, the theory that the hymns were origin- 
ally composed in Semitic- Babylonian, can scarcely be maintained; 
but the Babylonian version is rather to be regarded as a transla- 
tion of the Sumerian, written at a time when Sumerian had begun 
to die out. The orthography of the Babylonian translation may 
give some indication of the time when that translation was made. 
The interchange in the use of 7 with 5 and & does not occur. 
However, the use of 5 and 5 instead of DP in ga-bal for qa-bal 
(No. 1, obv. 26), e-mu-gan for e-mu-qan (ibid., obv. 28): 
uncontracted forms such as te-bi-a-at (bid., obv. 32), ra-im- 
tum (ibid., obv. 53), 8a-qa-a-ti-ma (ibid., obv. 23): the use 
of the sign pI with the syllabic values wa and we, as in 
a-wa-tum (ibid., obv. 59), a-we-lim (No. 5, rev. 10), points 
to a period before the linguistic characteristics of the documents 
of the first dynasty of Babylon had passed away. 

Concerning the time of the origin of these texts nothing can 
be said with certainty. The occasion of their composition was 
doubtless the commemoration of an historical event. In the one 
case it was a victory to which Ishtar’s cry of “Up! Forward!” 
had led her troops. In the other, it was a crushing defeat in 
which cities and temples were laid waste. 

My collation of the tablets reveals the excellence of Reisner’s 
editorial work. Should I make a criticism, it would be that the 
tablets are often not as well-preserved as Reisner’s copy would 
indicate. It is also to be regretted that the exact position on the 
tablet of the Babylonian translation is not followed. As a rule 
the Semitic-Babylonian does not occupy a line by itself, but is 
written in smaller characters and slightly below the line, at the 
end of the Sumerian half-verse. Reisner has inserted in brackets 
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lines 59, 61, and 63 of rev. No. 5 (Reisner, No. 53) from the 
duplicate of this text in the British Museum (Sm. 954). In this 
‘ase he seems to have taken a greater liberty than his rights as 
editor allow. He should at least have indicated in some way the 
source from which the lines are taken. The few cases in which 
I differ from his reading are noted in the text. 

In the following pages brackets are used to indicate that the 
tablet is broken; dots, that the signs are too indistinct to be read. 
The metrical form and division into stanzas is indicated in the 
translation by the spacing. 

I desire gratefully to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor 
Heinrich Zimmern in calling my attention to these series of 
hymns, and for invaluable aid and advice in many particulars 
during the preparation of this thesis; and to Professor George A. 
Barton for helpful suggestions and criticisms. 

Thanks are also due the officers of the Royal Museum in Berlin 


for their courtesy. 
No. 1 


Series: URU A-AN-BA [| } 
VA.Th. 276 + 277 + 429 + 556 + Fragm. (Reisner, No. 56, pp. 105-9, 


155, 156). 
Upper Edge. 


man-nu i-Sa-an-na-na-an-ni [ia- |ti 
ina a-mat Je Bel u du Nabu 1is-lim 


Obverse. 
A-BA MU-UN-DA-AB-SA-A | E-M |A- [Gin ?] 
A-BA MU-UN-DA-AB-SIG-GI | E-M |A- [arn?] 
man-nu ti-mas-Sa-la-[an-ni] ia-ti 
MU-GI-BI ME-E-GIN [GASA|N ME(?)-E- [ain?] 
5 is-ta-ri-tum ana-ku: |GaSAN] AN-NA ana-ku be-li-ku[ | 
MU-GI-BI AL-MA-MA-AN AL( ?)-MA-MA [-an?] 
si-ih-rim u ra-ba-a a-na-as-sa-ah a-Sa-ak-kan 
AN AN-USAN-NA-KA GUB-BA-MU- [NE] 
ina Sa-me-e ina Si-mi-ta-an ina t-zu-uz-zi-ia 
10 si AN-NA IL-LA ME-E SI-IN-GA-GIN [| 


nu-tr Sa-me-e 
Sa Sa-ru-[ru]-8a ina Sa-me-e Sa{-ku]-G@-um(?)-ma ana-ku[-ma| 


AN UD-ZAL-LI-DA-KA «= 3 ...eeee . ZAL GUB-A-MU-[NE| 
ina Same(-e) ina na-ma-ra-ti ina Su...... a eee 
AN-UD UD-DU-TA AN-UD 8U-A-KU _ [ | aus | ] 


15 i8-tu-a si-it 1" SamSi(-Si) ana eréb(-ib) [Samési ] 

















35 


40 
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A KA MB-KA [ 
ina pi-e ta-ha-zi: ina pa-an ta-ha-zi [ 

AN-UD-SAG KUR-KUR-RA [mE-E]-81-IN-GA-[GIN] 
a-Sa-ri-it-ti_ ma-ta-a-ti [ana-ku-ma] 

U I-Di ME-KA GUB-BA-MU- [NE] 
ina pa-an ta-ha-zi ina G-zul-uz-zi-ia] 

MAR-TE 8U-86 iL-LA ME-E-SI-IN-GA-GIN [ J 
a-bu-bu Sa e-mu-qa-a-Su Sa-qa-a-a(?)-ma [ana-ku-ma] 
is-pa-tum te-bi-tum 

A DE ME-KA GUB-BA-MU- [NE] 
ina ga-bal ta-ha-zi ina t-zu-uz-z[i-ia ] 

LIPIS ME AM A NAM-UR-SAG-GA A 

NAM-UR-SAG-GA  ME-[E-|SI-IN-GA-cIN[ | 
sur-ri ta-ha-zi i-di qar-ra-du-ti e-mu-gan [qar]-ra-du-ti ana- 
[ku-ma] 

A RIG ME-KA [GIn-Na ]-MU- [NE] 
ina ar-kat ta-ha-zi ina a-[l]a-ki-i[a ] 

DU(?)-AM HUL-BI ZIG-GA ME-E-SI-IN-GA-GIN [ ] 
na-as-pa-an-tum 8a lim-nis te-bi-a-at ana-ku[-ma] 

EGIR ME-KA US-SA-MU- [NE] 
ina ar-ki ta-ha-zi ina ri-di-{ia ] 

NU-NUNUZ RA-A TE-A ME-E-SI-IN-GA-GIN [| 

TI 
sin-nis-tum Sa a-lik u te-bi ana-ku[-ma] 
[A(?)] KAS-A-KA TUS-A-MU - [NE] 
KA [T]u 
a-hi Si-ka-ri ina a-Sa-bi-ia 

[NU - NUN]UZ-GIN DUN KA-ZAL  ME-E-SI-IN-GA-GIN [ ] 
si-in-ni-Sa-ku id-lum mu-dal-lum ana-ku-[ma] 

[A(?)] GOL- NE-DA-KA GUB-BA-MU- [NE] 

DU 
a-hi sa-al-ti ina t-zu-uz-zi-[ia |] 

[NU-NUN]UZ MU-LU IN-2U [ME ]-E-SI-IN-GA-GIN [ ] 
sin-nis-tum mu-da-a-tum pil-tl/um] ana-ku-ma [ ] 

[A(?)] pI-pDa-Ka [GuB-B]a-MU- [NE] 
a-hi di-nim ina t-zu-uz-zi-ia | 

[NU-NUN]UZ MU-LU E-NE-EM ZU [ ME-E-SI-I]N-GA-GIN [ ] 
sin-nis-tum mu-di-a-at a-wa[-tim] ana-ku-[ma] 

[KA 6]S-DAM-MA-KA [Tus-a-m ]u- [NE] 

[ ] A-KA E-ES-DA 
ina ba-ab na-mi [ ] ina a-Sa-bi-ia 

[KAR-|GE MU-LU MU ZU M[E-E-SI-I|N-GA-GIN [ 

KA-AR IM ZU 
Sar(?)-ra-ki-tum 

[ ] ba-ri-im-tum ra-im-tum ana-ku-[ma] 

[ | Frees | et fecere Jjaa[ ] 

[ ree. ere ee eee ul [ ] 

[sa]-A TUR-RA [ ] 

TU 


Se-tu Ser(?)-ra a-at(?) [ Sca8 ] 
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[BuR ] SASIN-GE ME-RI KIN-A err, ] 
bur sfa-si-i]Jn-nu pat-ri zaq-te [ ] Sa ina su-nu Sak-nu 
[ana-ku-ma] 
60 [AN AN-U]SAN-NA-KA [GuB-Ba |-MU- [NE] 
ina Sa-me]-e ina Si-}mi-ta-an ina t-zu-uz-2[i-ia] 
[GASAN]-GIN BULUG-BULUG-GA AN[-NA] SIG-GA | | 
BU 
be-el-tum sa pu-l[u-uk] Sa-me-e ma-{la-at| 
[su }a-mu AN-TA IM GuR-RU-[A .. ] 
MU-US 
65 zi-mu-t-a ina Sa-me-e pu-lu{h-tum na-Sa-at] 
ME-LAM-MU ENSUR-RA KU MU-NI-IB-BIL | | 
me-lam-mu-t-a ina ap-si-im nu-ni [dal-hu-ni] 
ME-E E-NE-EM AZAG-MU SA-PAR GAL ZUG LIL-LA ta-dr(?)-sa | | 
ia-u a-wa-tim el-li-tum sa-pa-ru ra-bu-t Sa ana si-ir [ri-ta] 
70 SA-PAR MAH ZUG LIL-LA-kU_ | ] 
Sa-pa-ru si-ru Sa ana [si-ir tar-sa-at] 
I-NE-TE-EN TUR-RA HU NU [UD-DU-NE ] 
ina i-ta-ni-Sa si-ih-hi-ru-tini [is-su-ru ul us-su-u] 
AB-BA 0-UM-MI-LA AB-BA [SI HU-LUH-BA ] 
75 ina ti-amat t-Sar-ma [tam-tim Si-i gal-ta-at] 
ZUG-RA 0-UM-MI-LA zuG [ SE A-AN-pU | 
ana su-si-e G-Sar-ma [su-su-G i-dam-mu-um] 
A-GI-A ID-UTU-KIB-NUN-KI-KA u[M-MI-LAL 
ana a-gi-i Pu-rat-tim [u-Sar-ma ] 
80 E-NE-EM GASAN AN-NA-KA [A-SUR-BI AB-LU-LU] 
a-mat qad-st-ti [a-sur-ra-ak-ku i-dal-la-ah 
[Ga]SAN-GIN £-KUR-RA [ | 
be-li-ku ana E-kur [ ] 
[DIMMER(?) yf }U-UL-LIL-LA-TA [ | 
85 is-tu- ilu(?) Bel | ] 
[GASAN-GIN £]-KUR-RA [ ] 
be-li-ku ane E-kur | | 
[S1(?) DIMMER )mU-UL-LIL-LA-TA [ | 
ina mab-ri iu“ [ | 
90 | ] MU-UN-TI MU-TIN | ] 
ilani ti... . zi-[ka-ri ] 
E-NE AL KU NU-NUNUZ [ | 
ilu “ ti nar(?)-[ sin-ni8-ti | 
| J LAE | ] 
a-Sar uS-Se-e [ ] 
Reverse. 
[ _ | , UR | : | 
[#-LiBiT(?)|-DIM EDIN-NA sU MI NI [ | 
ki-ma a-ba-ri-i ina si-e-ri [ ] 
5 [AN-NA A-BA AL]-DUB ME-E DUM-MU-[ 


Sa-me-e man-nu t-ri-ib {ana-ku ub-bal(?)] 
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[KI A-BA AL]-SIG 

ir-si-tim man-nu t-nar-rit 
[DIMMER MU-DIN]-A-MES 

ilani [i]s-su-ru 
[DIMMER 4-NUN-N]A UL-UL-MES 

ilu A-nun-na-ku it-tak-ki-pu 
[GuL- z1|-DA 

ri-im-tum Sa-qu-ti 
[GuL-]zI saG-US 

ri-im-[tum Sa]-qu-ti 
GASAN-GIN GUL-ZI 


be-el-ku ri-im-[tum Sa]-qu-tum 


DIMMER A-NUN-NA_ E-SI-DIM LU A 
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ME-E DUM MU-| | 

{ana-ku ub-bal(?)] 
ME-E MU-DIN B[A-AN-KUR] 

[ana-ku is-su-rn_ a-kaS-Sad(?)] 
ME-E GUL [ 

[ana-ku ’-ab-bat] 


DIMMER yU-UL-| LIL-LA | 
[Sa ilu“ | 

SA-A-BI | } 
a-5[e( ?) ] 


SAG-GA SA-BI | ] 
Sa ina mab-ri i{]-la-ku] 


USUM-GAL-BI [ME- E| 


ilu A-nun-na-ku [ki-ma si]-e-ni ir-te-’-@ [u-Sum-gal-lu ana-ku] 


BAD GAL KUR-KUR-RA 
du-ru ra-bu-[t 8a] sade 

ELIM-MA — KUR-RA 
ku-sa-rik-ki [Sade 

18-SA IpD-pA [ ] 
[Sa-bi-ik na]-a-[ri ] 


ME-E __ SI GAR [-BI ] 
[si-gar-Su-nu ana-ku] 

SI G@uR-RU | ME-E-GIN] 
na[-a-Si(?) qar-ni(?) ana-ku-ma] 

MAR-RI | ] 


zak-| 1 


KUR-KUR-RA ZUR-RI-E[S MU-UN GAB] 


8a-[d]i-i ba-ag-ra-ni8 at-ta-ad-di [ 


KUR-KUR 
Sa-di-i 

TUR-TUR-BI 
si-ib-hi-ru-ti-Su 

GAL-GAL-BI 
rab-bu-ti-su 


KAK-KAK-BI 
as-tu-ti-su 

[a-aA-MU] ME-TA 
ana a-bi-ia ina ta-ha-zi 


[DIMMER MU-UL]-LIL ME SUN-SUN-TA 


ana ilu 
E Glu SuL - 8s0L 
ina ta-ha-zi ki-e a-Sat-ti 
NAM-H |U-DIM 
ina ta-ha-zi ki-ma si-nun-ti 
[saG-sau (?)-pIm].... 


ZAR-RI-ES MU-UN-SAL[ LA ] 
sa-ar-ri-i8 u-ma-as-si] 
UR-BI NE-IB| -SIG-SIG-GE ] 

[is-te-nis a-sap-pan ] 
ZUR-RI-ES MU-UN [-GAB] 

|ba-ag-ra-nis at-ta-ad-di| 
ZAR-RI-ES MU-UN-SAL| LA | 

sa|-ar-ri-i8 [u-ma-as-si] 

[ ur-tap-pi-is] 

G-DIM MU-NI-IB-DAR( ?)| ] 

[ki-ma Sam-mi ? ?] 
MU-UN-NA-DA-GUB-BA | | 

[at-ta-az-za-az | 


MU-UN-NA-DA-KU | | 


** ina qab-li u ta-ha-zi-me e-ma-da-a[m-ma } 


BAL-SA MU-UN-NU-[NU] 
[ina pi-lak-ki a-tam-mi| 

MI-NI-IB-RI 
at-[tap-ras ] 


. . RA AM MI-NI-IB-GUR-GUR-RI | ] 


qaq-qa-da-a-ti ki-ina Se-nu-?-?-bu-ti [u-pab-bir(?)] 


[ KI-E-N |E-DI GU-AM 

kip-pa-a a-gu-Sa qit-ru-ba 
BA-GUB-BI-EN 

ina Sa-me-e az-za-az-ma 


AN-A 


MI-NI-IB-SAR-SAR-| RA?] 

l 
IM-E Am [ ] 
Sa-mu-t|-ti(?) t-Sa-az-na-an] 









































or 
4 | 
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KI-A BA-GUB-BI-EN 

ir-si-tum az-za-az-ma 
A-BA MU-UN-DA-AB-SA-A 4 

Man-nu i-Sa-an-na-na-an-ni 
A-BA MU-UN-DA-AB-SIG-GI A 

man-nu ti-mas-Sa-lu 
mu-[m]u pI-pa 4 

su-mi is-ten 
I-IM-II-U-KAM-MA MU A 

Sa-nu-ti Sti-mi 
AM-III-U-KAM-MA MU 

Sal-su 


IV-U-KAM-MA Mu 4 
ra-bu-t 

V-U-KAM-MA MU A 
ha-an-st 

VI-U-KAM-MA MU A 
ses-St 

VII-U-KAM-MA MU A 


si-bu-i Sti-mi 
MU-MU NAR-E( ?)-NE 
ana Sti-mi-ia na-a-ru 
MU- MU DUB-SAR-RI-E-NE 


ana St-mi-ia dup-Sar-ru-te(?) 


MU SUH-A-MU US-KU-E-NE.. .A 


ana Si-mi na-as-qa ka-lu-t 
HU DIMMER jy-MI-HU-DIM [ |4 
is-su-ra ilu Za-a 
NA-AM-US-KU NA-AM-BUR-RA 
ka-lu-i ap-ru-tum 


A-BA MU-UN-DA-AB-SA-A A 
man-nu i-Sa-an-na-na-an-ni 
A-BA MU-UN-DA-AB-SIG-GI A 


man-nu ti-mas-sa-lu 
MU-GIG-BI ME-GIN 

is-ta-ri-tum ana-ku 
MU-GIG-BI AL-MA-MA 


si-ib-ri u rja-ba-a a-na-as-sa-ah] 





OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


U-RIG BA-SAR [ ] 
ur-ki|-te u-Se-si-ma] 
[G1n?] 


E-MA- [ain?] 
ia-ti [ ] 
ME-E GASAN AN-[NA ] 
ana-ku ile Js-tafr ] 
GASAN KUR-KUR-[RA] 
be-lit matati 
NIN AN AL-DUB KI [AL-SIG-SIG-G1] 
ru-ba-ti mu-rib-ti Same(-e) 
mu-n{ar-rit-ti irsitim (-tim)] 
BIL GAR-SAR-[ SAR-RA] 


i-Sa-tum na-pi-i| b-tum ] 
t-ma(?)-Du [ 
Ir-ni-na | ] 


AS NI uR-[sAG-GA] 
Sa ana e-dis-si-Sa qa[r-ra-da-at | 


GASAN B-UL-[MAS ] 
be-lit | E-ul-[mas] 

SA-LI-NE-LU [ ] 
pa-gi-e ina E-[ ] 


86 NU MU-UN-GA-[GA] 
qat-su ul i-{kal-li] 


NU-MU-UN-DA-AN-PAD-DA-E-[ NE] 

[ ] pi-ta-a ul i-li--a[ =] 
£ 1M-MA-AM -RI(?) [ ] 

ina biti G-Sa-ap-ra-as [J 
LUB-DUB-TA MU-RA-AN-GUB 

ina ti-gi-i iz-za-az-zu-ni 


E-MA -  G{[IN ] 
ia-ti 

[e-ma] - [GIN ] 
ia-ti 

ME | }-£-[GIN ] 
ana-ku-ma [ ] 

A[L-MA-M]A | ] 


a-[Sa ]-ak-kan 





MU-GIG-IB PA UD-DU A 


[ ] SUB 


i8-ta-ri-tum [Su-pu-tu] ina bu-tu-uq-tu-ma 


I US XXXV A-AN MU-SIT-BI IM XXI-KAN URU A-AN-BA-[ 
(Statement concerning the scribe follows.) 


] NU-AL-TIL 
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TRANSLATION 
By the word of Bel and Nabu may it prosper. 


Obverse. 
Who is equal to me, me? 
Who is comparable to me, me? 
5 Goddess am I, I am mistress. 
Small and great I uproot, I lay low. 


In the heavens, in the evening when I take my place, 
(Var.: Light of heaven) 
10/11 (The one) whose radiant rising is exalted in the heavens, amI. 
In the heavens by daybreak when I 
15 From sunrise to[sun]set = [ ' 


In the mouth of the battle [ ] 
(Var.: In the face of the battle) 
The foremost of the lands, [am I.]} 
20/21 In the face of the battle when I take my place, 
A storm whose power is exalted, am I. 
(Var.: A threatening quiver) 


25/26 In the midst of battle when I take my place, 
The heart of battle, the arm of heroic courage, the strength 
of heroism, am I. 
30 Behind the battle when I approach, 
A conquering power which hostilely attacks, am I, 


Behind the battle when I follow, 

35/36 The woman of “Up” and “ Forward!” am I. 
Beside the wine when I seat myself 

39/40 The woman for the devoted man, am I. 


In a dispute when I take part, 


The woman who understands piltum, am I, 
In a law suit when I take part, 
The woman who understands the law, am I. 


49/50 In the gate of the house of women when I seat myself, 
PRMD SF 80s. 5 Sew am I, 
(Var.: A loving courtesan) 
54/55 [ (oo ea baiatnls 
A net (with which) the small [I ] 
A jeweler’s stone, a pointed dagger which is set in the 
loins(?) am I. 


60/61 In the heavens, in the evening when I take my place, 
The lady who fills the firmament of the heavens (am I). 

64 65 Through my appearance fear is established in the heavens, 
Through my radiance the fishes are affrighted in the deep. 
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(Var.: is spread out) 


Where is my clean word? A large net which [is laid(?)] over 
the fields. 
70/71 A mighty net which [is spread out 
over the fields. | 
Out of whose small meshes a bird cannot [escape]. 
74/75 It traverses the sea and the sea [is frightened]; 
It enters the marsh, and the marsh [laments]. 
The current of the Euphrates it [penetrates]; 
80/81 The word of the hierodule [stirs up the mud(?)|. 


Mistress in EkuramI | } 

84/85 From Bel | } 
Mistress in EkuramI | | 

Before Bel | } 


(Four lines broken away) 


Reverse. | | 
[ Srree ere ean [ 
Like clay(?) in the field cS see |. 
5/6 The heavens, who shakes (them)? I [take them away(?)]. 


The earth, who makes it tremble ? I [destroy it(?)] 


9/10 The gods are birds(?), I [catch(?)] the birds. 


The Anunnaki rage, _I destroy. 
Lofty daughter(?) of Bel am [I |. 
15/16 Lofty daughter (?) I | } 
Mistress am I, lofty daughter(?) who goes before. 


19/20 The Anunnaki like sheep I pasture, [I] alone rule. 


The great wall of the mountains, [their] lock am I. 
25/26 Ram(?) of the mountains which lifts its horns, [am T] 
Shabik of the river i |. 


The mountains like dead bodies I throw down, like an enemy 
I spread out 
29/30 The mountains _ altogether I [lay low]. 


Their smallness like dead bodies [I throw down]: 
Their greatness like an enemy I spread out: 
35/36 Their strength like plants [I take away(?) }. 
Beside my father in battle I take my place; 
39/40 Beside Bel in combat and battle I stand. 
During battle thread I weave, with the spindle I spin. 
During battle like a swallow I fly. 
45/46 Heads like (?) I heap up(?) 
My place of joy (?) attack | 
49/50 In the heavens I take my place and send rain. 
In the earth I take my place and cause the green to spring 


forth. 
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SUMERIAN-BABYLONIAN HYMNS 15) 
Who is equal to me, me ? 
Who is comparable tome ? 


My first name is, “T am Ishtar;” 
My second name is, “Lady of the countries;” 
My third name is, “The lofty one who causes the heavens to 
tremble, the earth to quake;” 
My fourth name is, “Flaming fire;” 


65/66 My fifth nameis, “Irnina;” 
My sixth name is, “The alone-va{liant};” 
My seventh name is, “Mistress of E-ul-[mash];” 
To my name the singer pagu-instrument (?) 


From my name the poet(?) does not restrain his hand: 
75/76 Against my splendid name _ the Kalt-priests cannot reveal. 
The bird like Zu I cause to fly from the house. 
The Kalu-priests, all of them, stand with the flute. 


Who is equal to me, me? 
Who is comparable to me? 
Ishtar am I, A. 
Small and great I uproot, I [lay low]. 


Resplendent goddess, art thou not(?) an overwhelming flood ? 
95 lines is its size: Tablet 21st of the series uRU a-aN-Ba-Ba-[  ] 
not complete. 





(Statement concerning the scribe follows.) 


NOTES 

In the superscription, the reading 1i3-lim (D5) “may it 
prosper” is to be preferred to 1i8-3i (cf. Reisner, Hinl., XV). 
For the text of the first fifteen lines, see zbid., ‘“Nachtrage und 
Berichtigungen,” pp. 155 and 156. 

Ll. 1/2. Instead of Reisner’s | ME-£-M |A, these lines are rather 
to be supplied according to rev. 53 and 55, E-ma-[ ], and 
rev. 81 and 83, E-MA-G| IN]. 

Ll. 4/5. The Sumerian equivalent for ana-ku be-li-ku is 
probably to be read [Ga8A]N ME(?)-E-[GIN]. The characters 
standing immediately after the signs of separation in 1. 5 seem 
to be Sumerian, probably { GA8AN |-AN-NA, which is literally bélit 
Samé, “Mistress of heaven.” In the obverse of this hymn, Il. 
80/81, the corresponding Babylonian is qadsiti and in Reisner, 
No. IV, 17/18, it is "1I8-tar. This epithet “Mistress of heaven” 
is due to her connection with the planet Venus (cf. Zimmern, 


KAT: 424 ff.).—Béliku is a quasi-permansive (DAG., § 91, 2te 
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Auf., § 116) with change of a to 7 for the sake of vocal harmony, 
although the form bélaku also occurs. Cf. the similar case of 
sibréku, “I am small” (K. 4931, obv. 18), for sibraku. After 
béliku the tablet is broken, but there is probably nothing to be 
supplied. 

Ll. 6/7. The literal translation of the Sumerian line would be, 
“T, Ishtar, destroy, I lay low.” The Sumerian equivalent for si- 
ib-rim and ra-ba-a would be TUR-TUR-RA and MAJ, respectively. 

Ll. 8/9. For Ishtar as goddess of the evening and the morning 
ef. Zimmern, KAT.’ 424. The use of ina with the infinitive is 
common in such texts as this’ and is well adapted to poetic form 
of expression.—Uzuzzi perhaps II’ from 112 (cf. Hilprecht, 
Assyriaca, p. 45). 

L. 116 is too much broken to offer a sure reading. It is prob- 
ably not ana-ku-ma ana-ku-[ ma}. 

L. 136. Not la but ina with an infinitive. 

Ll. 14/15. is-tu-u, written as if it were « on account of the 
rhythm? Instead of Tu(-rib) I read TU(-ib), i.e., eréb(-ib). 

LI. 20/21. 1-p8, syllabic writing for IDE (<f-). 

Ll. 22/24. mar-TE, dialect for the older Mar-tu. Ishpatum, 
“quiver,” is one of the well-known symbols of Ishtar in her réle 
as goddess of war. Cf. Ashurbanipal’s dream (Cyl. B. V. 52 ff. ): 
Istar aSibat Arba-ilu 6rubamma imna u Suméla tullata 
ispati tambat qaSta ina idi8a Salpat namgaru zaqtu. 
“Tshtar who dwells in Arbela entered: on the right and left she 
had quivers hanging; she held the bow in her hand, and the 
sharp sword drawn.” §8a-qa-a-u is an uncontracted plural. 

L. 29. Although a little broken, RIG seems to be plainly 
written. The usual ideogram is EaiR (cf. 1.33). Rig is probably 
a mistake of the scribe. 

L. 306 is not the same as |. 34b. In the former K1 is plainly 
written. The remaining wedges would allow the restoration 
a-[1]a-ki-i[a. 

L. 32. Although broken, I read 8a instead of TY. 

L. 34. “When I follow,” not the enemy, but her own troops, 
just as “a-lik u te-bi,” “Up and forward,” is a cry of encour- 
agement to her troops. Or is it a challenge to the enemy? 

LI. 39/40. mudallum for mudtalilu (I’ from 554). Ideo- 


5Cf. its frequent occurrence in K. 69, translated by Bollenritcher in his Gebete und 
Hymnen an Nergal. 








—————— 
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gram is KA.ZAL. In K. 257, rev. 17 (ASKT., 129,17), which is 
also EME-SAL, the ideogram is KA.TAR-RA. 

Ll. 41/42. saltu, here not combat, but dissension, quarrel. 

Ll. 43/44. pil-tum. Here as in S>2, 5-6, and II R. 27, 
44-46e f. the ideogram is 1x. K. 4243 oby. 1. 43 (CT., XVIII, 
p. 40) is doubtless to be read 1n = [ pi-il]-tum, in which case 
it is a synonym of na(?)-a-3u and si-lu-i. DHB.,, p. 5246 
offers no meaning. Professor Zimmern suggested ‘‘Streitobject,” 
or something that plays a part in saltu. 

LI. 45/46. Ishtar is often referred to as judge; cf. King, Seven 
Tablets, II, 77:25: di-in ba-hu-la-a-ti ina kit-ti u mi- 
Sa-ri ta-din-ni at-ti. “The cause of men in justness and 
rightness thou judgest, even thou.” JIbid., obv. 39: i!" i-lat 
zikriti 1" ish-tar sinnisati Sa 14 i-la-ma-du mi-lik-3u 
ma-am-man. “Goddess of men, goddess of women, whose coun- 
sel no one understands.” 

Ll. 47/48. a-wa-[tim] not merely the “word,” but the prin- 
ciples of the law. 

LI. 49/59 portray Ishtar as goddess of love. 

Ll. 49/50. [#]3-pAM-MA = house of women. Perhaps na- 
mi-{ | is to be compared with nimedu, “dwelling.” 

L. 52. Sarrakitu = “Thief,” also used for inhabitants of the 
desert. 

Ll. 56/57. a-at(?)-[ | is possibly a verb in the Ist per. sing. 

Ll. 58/59. bur s|[a-si-i]n-nu, “der Stein des Juweliers”—a 
conjecture of Professor Zimmern. 

LI. 64/67. zimu and melammu are, as Jensen ( Kosmologie, 
487) has pointed out, not to be translated “‘mit Glanz, auch nicht 
mit Schrecken allein, sondern mit schrecklichem Glanz.” For the 
long & in zimiia and melammia, see DAG., § 80 B, e (2te 
Auf., § 108, e). That na-Sa-at is to be supplied is rendered 
probable by the corresponding Sumerian TU, i. e., GUR-RU. 

Ll. 68/71. The restoration of Virolleaud, gi-ir [zi-ki-ki], 
does not seem probable. Cf. K. 69, obv. 41/42, and IV R. 26, 
43 a f. = a-mat-ka sa-pdr-ra gi-i-ru 38a ana Samé(-e) u 
irsitim(-tim) tar-sa-at. ‘Thy word is a lofty net, which is 
spread out over heaven and earth.” 

Ll. 80/81. The restoration of these lines is from IV R. 26, 
51/52. qadsiti is probably a mas. plu. to qadi8tu. Fem. 
plu., with transposition of the sibilant and dental, is qa8dati. 
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For qadistu (Hebr. wp) as a designation of the hierodules 
in the Ishtar-Astarte Cult, cf. Zimmern, KAT.’ 591, 423, 437. 

Rev., ll. 3/4. Abaru according to DHB., p. 9b = “Um- 
schliessung.” It is probably something concrete. ‘‘Clay” is 
only a conjecture. 

Ll. 5/8. The sense seems to require some such restoration as 
that made. I know of no parallel passages. 

Ll. 9/10. Perhaps issuru is a verbal form for ispuru from 
saparu. The Sumerian would then be | DIMMER KA-BAL-BAL 
A-MES. 

Ll. 11/12. The frequent use of GUL with the meaning abatu 
makes the restoration anaku abbat quite probable. 

Ll. 13/14. Meissner, Supplement, p. 87 b, notes this passage 
under ON,", but offers no translation. He restores GUL-ZI as the 
corresponding Sumerian from 1.17. The list of synonyms of 
martu enumerated in K. 107 + 4382, ll. 22 ff. (C7., XVIII, 
p. 20) is seen to be preserved without the loss of a line by joining 
it to its fragment, col. iii of obv. of K. 2040 (CT., XVIII, p. 7, 
a-h). It reads as follows: (22) me-ir-tum, (23) im-me-ir- 
tum, (24) bu-na-tum, (25) bi-in-tum, (26) bu-kur-tum, 
(27) ru-um-tum, (25) ka-lu-ma-tum, (29) bu-uk-ma(?)- 
tum, (30) ma-a/r-tum]. Although ri(i)mtu is not mentioned 
in this list may it not stand to ru-um-tum, ru-ma-tum, as 
bi-in-tum to bu-na-tum, the change of i(i) to i(u) being 
caused by the labial nasal m? Cf. 8umu, OW. 

Ll. 15/16: a-8|e(?) | is probably a verb in the 1st per. 





sing. 

Ll. 17/18: sac-Ga, a scribal error for sac-uS? Cf. Il. 15/16 
and Br. 3585 and 5043. 

Ll. 19/20 instead of ni-te-’-u as copied by Reisner, I read 
ir-te-’-it, 1' from re’i, 1st per sing., with change of a (arte’u) 
to (under influence of &, (9). As an example of a similar change 
ef. ir-di-8u for ar-di-3u in CT., XVI, p. 28: 67, but the dupli- 
cate reads ar-di-Su.—For uSumgallu as Sumerian loanword see 
Leander, p. 18. 51, 2, 4, 188 in ZA., V, p. 67, 25=attima 
Istar uSumgallu ilani. 

Ll. 21/226: restored according to Reisner, p. 99, 54/55. Cf. 
the proper name '!" Ishtar-diri, “Ishtar is my wall.” 

Ll. 23/24: Kusarikku, a mythological being, perhaps a ram. 


Cf. Jensen, KB., VI," p. 311. 
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Ll. 25/26: Sabik nari, some kind of a river animal, perhaps 
a crocodile. Ideogram is 18-8A as in Reisner, p. 92”, 12. 

Ll. 27/28: at-ta-ad-di, so read by Meissner in his Seltene 
assy. Ideogramme, No. 1331, and GAB as ideogram instead of 
zi, probably on account of |. 31. My copy of the text supports 
this reading.—bagranis for pagrani3. The restoration of 
28 b and 345 is according to K. 11175, obv. 22 (Macmillan No. 
IV in BA., V) where the corresponding Assyrian is sar-ri-i8 
tu-ma-ag-si. 

Ll. 29-30: restored from Reisner, p. 99, 52/53. 

Ll. 39-40: ta-ha-zi-me for ma (ef. DHB., p. 487a).— 
e-m a-da-a[ m-ma | for emmad (emmed). 

Ll. 41/42. For Sati, ‘‘ weben” see Behren’s® Register, p. 121.— 
ina pi-lak-ki a-tam-mi supplied by Professor Zimmern. 

LI. 43/44: at| -tap-ras | restored by Zimmern in KAT. 431’. 

LI. 45/46: Gur-Gur-ri (Br. 10213)=paharu. 

Ll. 47/48: Kippa, see Jensen, KB., VI', p. 395=* Freude,” 
also “ Freudeort.” 

L. 52b: see K. 4931, 7/8 (ASKT., 116): muségat urkite 
who causes the green to spring forth, said of Ishtar. 

LI. 57/58: From this line it seems that the Sumerian for the 
ordinal ‘‘first’”’ is to be pronounced p1(sA)-DA. The younger 
form of the cardinal is DIS, DIL; 18, ES. (See Hommel in Congrés 
Internat’l des Orientalists, 1904.) 

Ll. 59/60: “Second” is I-IM-?-KAM-MA. ‘“Two” is MIN, MEN. 

Ll. 61/62: “Third” is AM-?-KAM-MA. The other numerals 
are unfortunately not written syllabically. 

LI. 63/64: Instead of ME (Br. 2803) the ideogram is doubt- 
less sak (Br. 4327), as in the Ishtar hymn K. 257, rev. 11 
(Haupt, ASKT., pp. 126 ff.). 

LI. 65/66: Irnina is an oft occurring epithet of Ishtar (cf., 
Craig, Religious Texts, I, 67, 23; King, Seven Tablets, II, 75, 3). 
Jensen (KB., VI', 444) regards Innini'‘ as possibly a secondary 
form from Irnini, which could come from frinu, ‘Cedar,’ in 
which case it would mean “our (dear) cedar.” 

L. 70: E-ul-ma§8, Ishtar’s temple in Agade. 


6 Assyrisch-babylonische Briefe kultischen Inhalts aus der Sargonidenzeit, von Emil 
Behrens, Dr. Phil., 1906. 

7 Barton (Semitic Origins, 183,3) has called attention to the fact that the name of the 
god of Susa is written DINGIR-NINNI-ERIM, and the name of the city itself is written NINNI- 


ERIM-KI. 
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Ll. 71/72: pa-gi-e. pagitu, plu. pagé (DHB.,514b) seems 
to be the name of some mountain animal. The context demands 
the name of some musical instrument. Perhaps the instrument 
was made of pagitu-skin, hence its name. 

Ll. 75/766: pi-ta-a ul i-li-’-u, they cannot open. Ideo- 
gram PAD-DA, i. e., see, or say. 

Ll. 77/78: For the myth of the storm-bird z0 see KB., VI,’ 
pp. 46 ff. 

LI. 79/80; ab-ru-tum. For abrati cf. Jensen, KB., VI,'356, 
and Meissner, Supplement, 3a. The abstract prefix NA-AM in the 
corresponding Sumerian shows it to be an abstract noun, here in 
apposition to Kali. ti-gi-e (DHB., p. 701a) is a synonym of 
balballatum (DHB., 2766, Meissner, Supplement, p. 38a, and 
ZA., XVII, pp. 241ff.), which is a musical instrument made of 
metal. Cf. the Hebrew 2m, flute. 

The catch line differs from the beginning line of No. 4 
(Reisner, No. 55, p. 103) in that ina is written where we expect 
la, SUB in place of A-ME-A and ma instead of long i. The first 
may easily be a scribal error. SUB, however, is clearly written 
and is probably to be regarded as a new ideogram for butuqtu, 
meaning ‘‘(water) that destroys” (cf. Br. 1434), just as GAL 
(Br. 684) is found alongside of A-GaL-GAL-La (K. 69:1). 

No. 2 
Series: URU-HUL-A-GE 
VA.Th. 265+ 1728+ 2 Fragm. (Reisner, No. 51, p. 93) 
{ina a-mat] = Bel u ilu Belti-ia lis-lim 


Obverse. 
[u]RU HUL-A-GE A £-MU IM-ME 
$a alu Sa Sul-pu-ta a-hu-lap biti-mi i-qab-bi 
HU-E URU HUL-A-GE A 
ar-da-tum sa alu Sul-pu-ti 
AMA URU-SAG-GE GaSAN TIN-DIB-BA-GE 
5 GAL B-AN-NA GASAN NI-SI-IN-NA- KI GE 
TU-MU E-A GASAN DIMMER GU-NU-RA-GE 
{B DIB AZAG AMA E-SAB-BA-GE 
DIMMER pN-A-NUN AMA KA-AN-NI(?)-SI(?)-GE 
GASAN 6-GAL-MAB GASAN £-RAB-[RI]-RI 
10 GASAN B-NIGIN-MAR-RA GASAN [KI-AZAG-G]A-GE 
GASAN AS-TE GASAN [uD-UD-AK] ¥!-GE 
AMA B-A DIMMER §E-TER [DIMMER 4ZAG-SUD-GE] 
[ ] BU-E A B[-MU IM-ME] 


(Ten lines broken away) 





5 
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Reverse. [MA]-A A-BA UD-ME-NA-DIM MA-A DI-DI-IN 


TU-HU DIM NET A Wel mn 
kima su-um-ma-ti ana ma§s-ta-ki-Su ana mas-ta-ki-Su 
5 nis-bi res-tu-@ curv guL-a-Ge Sa !uGula la gamru 
ana zamar nisbi duppu gittu ™ ilu Bel-apal-iddina aplu sa ™ ilu 
Ea-balat-su-iqbi 





apil ™ ilu Sin-ibni isi ™ iu Beél-sum-lisir 
aplu sa ™ Itti-u Marduk-balatu apil ™ ilu Sin-mustesir-balatu 
[Babilu] ki arbu mihir Addari imu vi k@™ gattu ctv kam 

10 [Sa Si]-i Sattu coxx1 kam m Ar-Sa-ka Sarru Sa [ ] xi 


(Two defective lines follow) 


TRANSLATION 
[By the word] of Bel and my Lady may it prosper. 


Obverse. 
He of the city of destruction cries, “Would that help be to my 


999 


house ! 
The maid of the city of destruction cries, “Would that help 


$99 


be to my house ! 
Mother of the capital, lady who brings the dead to life, 
Great one of E-anna, lady of Isin. 


or 


Daughter of “The House,” lady of ilu gu.Nu.RA, 
The lofty 1B-p1B, mother of E-sabba, 

ilu EN-A-NUN, mother of KA-AN-N1(?)-s1(?), 
Lady of E-galmab, lady of E-rabriri. 


10 Lady of E-niginmara, lady of the clean place, 
Lady of the throne(?), lady of Larak, 
Mother of “The House,” Asnan ilu 4zaG-sup, 
(?) the maid “Would that my house!” 


(Ten lines broken away) 





Reverse. ? ? 2 2 





Catch line. 
Like as a dove to its dwelling-place, to its dwelling-place 


Colophon. 
First excerpt of the series uru HUL-A-GE: to Gula: not complete: 
To repeat the copy of the long tablet of Belapaliddina son of Eaba- 
latsuiqbi 
son of Sinibni: by BelSumlisir 
son of Itti-Mardukbalatu son of SinmusteSirbalatu 
Babylon, the 6th of Intercalary-Addar, the 155th year 
which is the 221 st year of Arsaces king of (Babylon(?)) 


(Two defective lines follow) 
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NOTES 
Obv., |. 3 ardatu is an unusual meaning for yu. Compare, 
however, the values amélu and bel. — The 4A in 1. 3b is an 


abbreviation for line 1 b. 

L. 4. TIN-DIB-BA = muballitat miti, i. e., ‘‘the one who 
brings the dead to life,” in the sense of ‘‘the healer of the sick.” 
Cf. Jensen in ZA., I, p. 186 and Zimmern in KAT.’, p. 410°. 

L. 5. For the reading Isin, cf. Bezold in Z7A., IV, p. 430. 

L. 6. P™™E® GU-NU-RA occurs in Reisner, p. 138, 112/113 and 
ibid., p. 94, 6. 

L. 8. PER EN-A-NUN occurs in Reisner, p. 137, 75. 

L. 10. MaAk-Ra is dialect for GAR-RA, Sakanu (Br. 11978). 

Rev., 1. 1. For the colophon see Reisner, p. 35, rev. 3/4 = 
| ]-bi( ?) ki-ma 8a imu(-mu) ma-ti-ma a-a i8-al... . [ ] 

L. 6. duppu gittu instead of duppu arku of Reisner, 
Einl., p. xii. 

No. 3 
Series: URU-HUL-A-GE 
VA.Th. 548° (Reisner, No. 52, p. 94, 95) 

{ina a-mat ilu Bel u ilu Belti-ia 1is-lim] 
Obverse. 

[TU-HU-DIM Site! A Weel A } 


[kima su-um-ma-ti ajna mas-ta-k[i-Su ana mas-ta-ki-su] 


eerever LI-KU ....] BAU TE M[U-UN-DA-AB-SIG-SIG-GI] 
| a-(di ma-tim ana mas-ta-[ki 
[AMA URU-SAG-G|E A GASAN TIN-[DIB-BA - GE] 
5 [GAL B]-AN-NA . GASAN NI-sI-1[N-*!-Na-GE] 
[Tu-mu] £-a A GASAN DIMMER qy-nu-[RA-GE| 
[fp ]-piB AZAG E-A AMA £-SAB-BA-[GE] 
[DIMMER pN]-A-NUN A AMA-KA-AN-NI-[SI( ?)-GE] 
[GASAN] B-GAL-MAB A GASAN E-RAB-RI-[RI] 
10 [GASAN £ NI|GIN-MAR-RA A GASAN KI-AZAG-GA-|GE] 
[GaSAn] AS-TE A GASAN UD-UD-AK-¥! GE 
[ama] E-A E-A DIMMER $7-TERLDIMMER(?)] 4ZAG-SUD-GE. E 


[ ] za(?) AB B-GAL-MAH-A-MU 4 TE-MU-UN-DA-AB-SIG-SIG-GI E 


ERIM-MA-MU AB E-GAL-RI-RI-A-MU 


KI-AZAG-GA 4A TE-MU-UN-DA-AB-SIG-SIG-GI E 

15 #&-GAL-MAH KI-SUR-b-A-MU A  IM-ME HUL-A-ZU U 
E-GAL-RI-RI E-NAM-EN-NA-MU A IM-ME U 
-MU SE-IB NI-SI-IN-KI NA-MU 4 IM-ME U 
ERIM-MA-MU AB E-GAL-MAH-A-MU 4 IM-ME U 

U 


URU SAG- GE A BA BULUG-SAG-GE-MU 


8The tablet is numbered 548 and not 584. 
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20 5-ER GIG A 
A RA LI a 
BA-BULUG GE a 
[ ] SA-BA-AD 
[ ] SAG-AS 

25 | ] ME AN-NA = AU 
[ ] NAM BARAG NUN-NA 4 
[TIN ]-TIR-RA A 

] Ni-sI-IN- Kt Na A 
[z] GAL-MAH E-A 

30 | ] AS-BAR me 
| | SA-BAD 
[ ] IM-IL 
[ fennae it 
[ ].. 

35 | ] GAL-TI . 
[ ] GUL-LA MAB 
[ ] mu(?) NAM EA 
| ] ur(?)-sI-NA E-A 
| ] . . TA-UD-DU A 

40 | A]L-LA-BI 

eee 
| 

Reverse. 
| ] MI-RI-DIM TE-GA.... 
| ] A-MU-PAD 
[ E] LUM-E 

ieee . kab-tu 
5 | ] DIMMER MU-UL-LIL-LA 4 
[ ] . URU NA A 
| Fevers. A 
[ Loses > REM A 
[EN-LIL-KI] B-KUR-RA A 

10 [kr -uR] & NAM-TIL-LA A 
| UTU-KIB|-NUN 4! £-BABBAR-RUMA 
[urU-zU] TIN-TIR ¥! A 
[@ saG]-iL BAD-SI-AB-BA 5! A 
[@-z1]-DA E-MAH-TI-LA A 

15 [#-T]E-ME-AN-KI A 
[&-DA|RA-AN-NA A 
[ NI-st]-IN K! £-GAL-MAH A 
[@-RA ]B-RI-RI E-A 
[up M]v TI-LA A-U 

20 {umu|(-mu) id-lu i-gam-mar 
[up-TU|R GUL-LA A-U 


[umu|(-mu) tar-ba-si i-ab-bat 


E-ER-RA BIL-LA-MU U 
GU BUR NUN-NA-MU U 
MA BULUG NUN-NA-MU U 
ER-RA MA-AL-LA-MU U 
E-BARA NUN-NA-MU U 
U-SU-DE-A-™%" U 
SAG-US-SA-MU U 


ZAG TIR AZAG(?)-GA-MU 
. . KI-MU v 


E-AN-NI-MAR-RA-MU U 
E-UD-UD-AK *!I-mMu U 
EA.... RA(?)-MU U 
AM rr ere aes 


iti eae . © 
. «+ » SAG-GA-MU U 
MU-US-KIN-TI-KA-NAG-GA-MU _U 


MA-HUL-A-MU U 
AM-ME SIG-MU U 
AM-SIG-MU U 
ER-MA-AL-LA-MU U 
NU-MU-UN-GI-A-MU U 
| Nu-m ]u-v[ N-G|I-a-mu u 

] ee 


MA-U(?) 


IM-MI-IN-ZAL-LA-RI 
Sa uS-tab-ra-a 


IM A-E 
IM A-E 
IM A-E 
IM A-E 
IM A-E 
IM A-E 
IM A-E 
IM A-E 
IM A-E 
IM A-E 
IM A-[E] 
IM { ] 
IM ; 4 
IM [ ] 


UD MI-g-TI-LA 
umu(-mu) ar-da-ti t-qat 

UD AMAS SIR-RA 

umu(-mu) su-bu-ri i-na-sab 
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To St eee eee . BA A NU PAD 4 KI DA-NAM 
Reicks «ee ul in-nam-mar 
25 [rur(?).... Gut(?)]-£ AMAS IN-GA-SIR-RA 
[tar-ba-si i-a }b-bat su-bu-ri i-na-sah 
cere . MAH-BI A MU-AM DA-AB-GI-GI 
be aheae ra-ba-a i-da-ak 
MU A NAM-MI-GUB A -_MU-BI SE-AM-DU 
30 ana [id-lu] i-za-az-ma id-lu Sa-ma i-dam-[mu-um] 
MI A NAM-MI-GIB A qi(?)-B1 SE-AM-[DU]} 
ana [ar-da-ti i]-za-az-ma ar-da-tim Si-i i-d[am-mu-um] 
[S18 MES GAL]-GAL-LA A IK GtrR-RU-US-[AM-ME] 
mi-e-si rab-b]ju-ta ti-kab-bar 
35 [up-pu DUL-DUL]-pA A §06-80 a[L-ma-ma] 
umu(-mu) nap-ba-ri ana bi-lat [u-ra-ak-kas(?)] 


[E]-NE-fm DIMMER yU-UL-LIL-LA-GE4 BUL-BUL-AM I-[DE NU BAR-BAR-RI]| 
a-mat ile Bel it-tan-na-as-rab-bit-ma [i-nu ul ip-pal-la-as] 





Catch line. 


[ ] U mv I-DE-BA A a Sx(?) | ] 
ana pirIG(?) be-el-tum pa-nu-su [ ] 
Colophon. 
[nis-h]i Sanii(-u) uRU-BUL-A-GE NU-A[L-TIL ] 
....... aplu sa ™ilu Bel-apal-iddina [ ] 
(Rest of the colophon broken away) 
NOTES 


It was not deemed proper to omit this hymn from the series 
on account of its Sumerian character, since it contributes to the 
proper understanding of the historic and religious significance 
of hymns, if those which the Babylonians themselves grouped 
together are studied together. Its transliteration is therefore 
given. It is a lament over the temples and cities of Nippur, 
Sippar, Babylon, Borsippa, and Isin (see Introduction). Ll. 1/2 
are restored from the colophon of the preceding number, and 
ll. 4/12 repeat ll. 4/12 of that hymn. It seems to be addressed to 
Bel, judging from its similarity to Reisner, No. 4 (Banks, 8-18), 
and from the expression, amat Bel (written MU-UL-LIL-LA), in 
rev. 38. It concludes with praises of the divine power in the 
following words (rev. ll. 19/20 ff.): 

The day annihilates the man, the day ruins the maid; 

The day destroys the court, the day lays waste the fold. 

is not to be seen. 


It destroys the court, the fold it lays waste. 
ee ee a the great, it kills. 





TTT 
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By that man it takes its stand, and the man wails, 

By that maid it takes its stand, and the maid wails. 
The large mési-trees _it lays waste, 

The day binds(?) _—_all to Brat. 

The word of Bel ....... and no eye sees it. 

Ll. 19/20. It seems better to retain the translation “day” for 
the much-discussed imu: i.e., ‘day of terror” of the respective 
god, just as 7°77 OV is used in the Old Testament.—The most 
usual ideograms for idlu are DUN and KAL. In this hymn and 
in Reisner, p. 8:50, the ideogram is MU, and in Reisner, p. 122:20a, 
it is UR-RI—uqat for uqatti. 

Ll. 21/22. See the parallel passages in BA., V, p. 533, 4/5, 
and Reisner, p. 9, 103/104. Su-u imu(-mu) tar-ba-gi ia-a- 
bat su-pu-ra i-na-sa-{ab]. 

Ll, 23/24. Cf. K. 69, 1/2 (Bollenrticher, p. 30). bu-tuq- 
tu mu-ti-ib-ba-at e-bu-ru kat-tuk man-nu i-lam-mad. 
“Dammbruch, der die Feidfrucht ertrankt, kennt irgendwer deine 
Gestalt ?”’ 

Ll. 29/30 (Cf. Reisner, 8, 56/57). a-mat-su ana ed-li 
ina ti-a iz-zak-kar-ma ed-lu 50-t i-dam-mu-um. 

Ll. 30/31 (Cf. Reisner, 8, 58/59). a-mat-su ana ar-da- 
te ina t-a iz-zak-kar-ma[ar-da-tti 8i-i ta-dam-mu-um]. 
Translated by Banks: 

Sein Wort ergeht an einen Mann unter Weh, und es wehklagt der Mann, 

Sein Wort ergeht an eine Magd unter Weh, und es wehklagt die 

Frau.” 

Ll. 33/34. The reading ukabbar is made certain by the 
parallel passages, Reisner, p. 18:33, and p 21:33. 

Ll. 35/36. urakas is to be supplied from Reisner, p. 7:37, 
where ti-r[a | is written, but it is quite certain in K. 2875:9 
(Macmillan in BA., V, p. 533:19) where the entire line reads: 
imu-(-mu) nap-ba-{ra] ana bi-la-a-ti i8-ta-na-kan: 
u-ra-kas. 

Ll. 37/38 it-tan-na-a3-rab-bit is apparently IV* from D2. 
Banks translates (p. 11: 37) ‘“‘wehet und wehet” but does not 
give any authority for such a translation. In Meissner’s Supple- 
ment, p. 98a, the word is noted but not defined.—i-nu ul ip-pal- 
la-as, no eye sees it. The meaning is, that no one can defend 
himself against the word of Bel, because it is invisible. An inter- 
esting passage is found in Hrozny’s Ninrag, p. 17: 15 ff. 
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“Seitdem ich Anu in seiner Kraft erblickt habe, 


bin ich die Waffe, die die hohen Berge vernichtet, fiir die Kénigsherr- 
schaft geeignet ist, 

bin ich michtige Krafte der Schlacht, das Geschopf der Ishtar 

bin ich der Held, der auf die Bestimmung Eas [in] die furchtbare Schlacht 
geht.” 


In K. 2004, rev. 25 (BA., V, p. 535) Ishtar says: man-ma la 
im-mar-an-ni, ‘No one sees me.” 

The subject of the verb from 1. 19 to 1. 36 is imu, although it 
is expressed only in ll. 19 and 36. For the use of amatu as a 
bringer of prosperity, see the Hymn to Sin (IV R. 9), translated 
by Prof. Zimmern in Baby. Hymnen und Gebete, p. 12: 


“Dein, dein Wort, wenn es im Himmel erschallt, werfen die Igigi sich auf 
das Antlitz nieder ; 
dein, dein Wort, wenn es auf Erden erschallt, kiissen die Anunnak 
den Boden. 
Dein, dein Wort, wenn es droben wie der Sturmwind dahinfahrt, lasst es 
Speise und Trank gedeihen ; 
dein, dein Wort, wenn es auf die Erde sich niederlasst, so entsteht 
das Griin. 
Dein, dein Wort macht Stall und Hiirde fett, breitet aus die Lebewesen ; 
dein, dein Wort lasst Wahrheit und Gerechtigkeit entstehen, so dass 
die Menschen die Wahrheit sprechen.” 


No. 4 


Series: curv guu-a-GeE. VA.Th. 294+ 586. 
VA.Th, 294+ 586 + 2174+ Fragm. (Reisner, No. 55, pp. 104, 1038, 155.) 


ina a-mat ilu Bel [u iu Belti-ia lis-]-lim 


Obverse. 
MU-GIG-IB PA-UD-DU A NU ME A 
Is-ta-ri-tum Sa-pu-tu: la bu-tu-ugq-tu-a 
GA-SA-AN AN-NA T[A-A D]UG-MU-UN-DA-AB-TUG-AM 
5 mi-nu i-ha-bu-ub 
(Var.: mi-nu i-qab-bu-su) 
NI[N GASAN E-AN-N]A A UD-DU A NU ME A 
a-hu-lap ..... un bir(?) tim: 
la lu(?)-’-mu(?) 
[NIN GASAN B]-AN-NA TA-A DUG-MU-UN-DA-AB-TUG-AM 
mi-nu iq-qa-bi-ki 
10 [Nin GA]SAN B-AN-NA A UD-DU A NU ME A 


ina ni-Si ma-la i-ba-a8-(?)-Se(?)- 
e i-mah-hi 
NIN GASAN KI UNU IGA TA-A GU MU-UN-DA-AB-BUL-A 
mi-nu ma-tum i-nu-uS-sa-’(?) 








Se 


—— 














ee 5 





te, 








15 


20 


30 


35 
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NIN GASAN KI HALLABI &! 
NIN GASAN HAR-SAG-KALAM-MA 
NIN GASAN E-TUR-KALAM-MA 


NIN GASAN TIN-TIRE!-RA 
UD DA-A-RA 


ka-la ime(-me) ina libbi(-bi) 


GU _— GIG-GA 
ina ri-gi-im mu-si 
[a]n AL-DUB-BA-TA 
Sa-me-e ina ru-t-bi 
[an] AL-DUB-DUB-BA-TA 
[prjt(?) - US-sA 
ina ak-ku-li 
[mu]-GIG-IB BILI-(BI-LI) BILI 
ina i-Sa-a-tum na-pi-ib-tim 


[mu ]-G1G-1B 


[mU-GIG}1B GASAN AN-NA 


[ ] 
[ 


(Conclusion of obverse is broken away.) 
(Beginning of reverse is broken away.) 


Reverse. 


10 


25 


[ ] fB-RI 
[ ]—sNIN-NA 


[up]-DAL-LI-NA-AM 


[DIMMER] nINI 
[up]}-DAL-LI-NA-AM 


[ ] AM 


[UD-DAL-LI] - NA-AM 

oo | ] Am 
re | ) li 

UD-DAL [-LI - NA]-AM 


UD-DAL-LI - NA-AM 
DIMMER NINI 
UD-DAL-LI-NA-AM 

[a]n(?) 48 BAD-DU-AM 


A UD-DU A NU MEA 
be-el-is-sa jna bi-tim i-mah-hi 
TA-A DUG-MU-UN-DA-AB-TUG-AM 
ma-la ta-qab-bi-i i-pu-Sa-ki 
A UD-DU A NU ME A 
TA A DUG-MU-UN-DA-AB-TUG-AM 
SAG ME-IR A TA 
ag-gi: ina nu-ug-ga-[at] libbi(-bi) 
SUG-RA SIG-GA 
Sa ap-pa-ri ma-lu-t 
KI SIG-GA-TA 
ir-si-tim ina nu-ur-ru-ti 
KI SIG-SIG-GA-TA 
AN-NA IL-LA-TA i 
Sa ina Sa-me-e nap-hu 
KI-BAL-AM AM-GA-GIN 
Sa el mat nu-kur-ti i-za-an-nu-nu 
ana-ku 
SI AN-NA IL-LA-TA 
nu-ru ina Sa-me-e ina na-se-e 
SI AN-NA IL-LA-TA 


eny GI-GI-DA 


i-Sa-gu-mu: a-ra-bu-t $a ina .... 


[ ] 
GAL{-uSU DIM ] 

ki-ma t-Sum-gal-li [ i] 
MU-LU UN-NU-UN-zIG|-zIG-G1} 

[um]-ma-an la [u-Sa-at-bi ?] 
aa[L(?)-usv(?)] Am [ ] 
MU-LU UN-NU-U[N-ZIG-z1G-GI] 
SG-A-NI-SU [ 


[ana] qati-sa es ] 
MU-LU UN-NU-UN-[ZIG-zIG-GI] 
ME-RI-NI-SU NI [ ] 


Se-pi-Sa sal(?)-la . . [ ] 
MU-LU UN-NU-UN-ZI[G-zIG-G1] 
ME-NA MU-UN-ZI-ZI 

ma-ti-ma_ te(?)-ba-a-[at-(?)] 
MU-LU UN-NU-UN-ZI-ZI 
ME-NA MU-UN-ZI-[Z|I 
MU-LU UN-NU-U[N-zI-z]I 
KI-A AS MAB-[A]M 


[ina Sa]-me-e e-dis-Si-Sa na-ba(?)-at ina ir-si-tim e-dis-si-Sa si-rat 
[UD-DAL]-LI - NA-AM 


ME-NA MU-UN-ZI-ZI 
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[an 48] MAH-AM KI-A AS MAB-AM 
{ina Sa-me-e e-di8-si-8a mJa-ha-at ina irsitum(-tim) e-di8-Si-3a 
si-rat 
[up-D]AL-LI - NA-AM ME-NA MU-UN-2[I]-zI 
30 GIS AKKIL KI-AZAG-TA 48(?) mn(?) BE. . [ ] na(?) 
as-ri el-lim Sub-Si Sa na.... 
UD-DAL-LI - NA-AM ME-NA MU-U[N-Z|I-z1 





Catch line. 
SAG ME ME SAG I-IM GIN-NA NAM ME-RI ME [GAR N]a(?) NAM 
: ki-la-al-lu-ni-ma 
30 ga-ga-da-tu ni-si-it-ti Se-pa [ni-ir-b]i.... 
Colophon. 
nis-hi [v]- urv guu-a-ce 14 gamru ana zamaru(-ru) [nishi duppu 
gittu] 
m Bel-apal-iddina aplu sa ™ ilu Ka-balat-su-iqbi apil ™ ilu Sin-ibni 
qa(ti ™ ilu Ka}-balat-su-iqbi aplu-su 
[Kalu sibru]-(ru) !« Marduk ka» Babilu ki arbu x1 tmu xvi ken 
Sattu cLxmi ken Sa Si[-i cc}xxxr kan 
m Ar-Sa-ka-a Sarri...... 


TRANSLATION 
By the word of Bel [and my Lady may it] prosper. 
Obverse. 
Resplendent goddess, _—_ art thou not an overwhelming flood ? 
5 Mistress of heaven, how may one invoke thee? 
Var.: how may one name it? (i.e., thy 
name) 
Lady, [ Mistress of E-anna] how long (?)? ? 
[Lady, mistress of E-Janna, how mayest thou be invoked? 


10/11 [Lady,] Mistress of E-anna, among men, as many as there are, 
she is great. 

Lady, mistress of Erech, how does the land tremble ? 
14/15 Lady, mistress of Hallab, her mistress is great in the house. 
Lady, mistress of Harsagkalama, whatever thou sayest, he 

will do it for thee. 
Lady, mistress of E-turkalama, art thou not an overwhelming 
flood ? 


Lady, mistress of Babylon, — how may one invoke thee ? 


Ishtar speaks. 


20/21 All day with an angry heart 
(Var: in anger of heart) 
In tumult of the night — of which the swamp is full. 
When I cause the heavens to tremble the earth to quake 


When I cause the heavens to tremble the earth to quake 








ee el 














ee 
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In the firebrand which in the heavens flames up, 
29/30 Goddess, in the flaming fire, which over the hostile land 
rains, am I. 
Goddess, light in heaven when I arise, 
Goddess, mistress of heaven, light in heaven when I arise. 
Terre re Te ee it howls: the storm-bird when ..... 


Conclusion of the obverse and beginning of the reverse is lacking. 


Reverse (Priest). 


Sot Cewseca se CeCe s evans scaneeee etCeeseeeoeceanetevrend 0 € O 8 


eae ee ee ee like a tyrant 
4/5 Since distant [days] did not allow a people to arise. 
Ishtar, like a tyrant. 


Since distant [days] did not allow a people [to arise]. 
Serre er Tee MPO ok ke keen es 

10 Since [distant days] did not allow a people [to arise]. 
ect cer y oo re ree 


Since distant days _— did not allow a people [to arise]. 


i when will she arise ? 
Since distant days _— did not allow a people to arise. 
Ishtar when will she arise ? 


Since distant days did not allow a people to arise. 
In heaven, she alone is a herald; in the earth, she alone is 
lofty. 
Since distant days, when will she arise ? 
In heaven, she alone is great; in the earth she alone is 
lofty. 


Since distant days, | when will she arise? 
Lamentation inaclean place... ww eee ee we 
Since distant days, when will she arise ? 





For the catch line see the following hymn, 


Colophon. 


[Fifth] excerpt of the series urv guL-a-GE: not complete: to repeat 
the [copy of the long tablet of] 

Belapaliddina son of Eabalatsuiqbi, son of Sinibni: by Eabalatsu- 
iqbi son of 

[the Kalu-priest] of Marduk. Babylon, eleventh month, seven- 
teenth day of the 163d year, which is 226th year of Arsaces, 
King of (Babylon?). 
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NOTES 

For Reisner’s note of the interchange of obverse with reverse 
in copying, and the publication of the additional fragment, see 
Reisner, Nachtrdge, p. 155. The obverse of this tablet is clearly 
written, and furnishes a reliable text except where the tablet is 
broken. 

Ll. 1/2. As is noted above, this line is similar to the catch 
line of No. 1 (Reisner, No. 56). Sipitu, ideogram PA-UD-DU. 


VR 21, 18 a, b. (. .. uD-DU) is to be supplied from this passage. 
—butuqti: for the enclitic, interrogative particle, see DAG., 
§ 79 7. 


L. 66 is repeated in ll. 106, 146, and 186. With our present 
knowledge of Sumerian, it is doubtful whether ll. 7b, 116, and 
15b are to be regarded as the Babylonian translation. The scribe 
may hae composed a new Babylonian half line to avoid the four- 
fold repetition. 

Ll. 6/7. The usual ideogram for abulap is a. — The meaning 
of la(?) lu(?)-’-mu(?) is not clear. 

Ll. 10/11. The ideogram for nisi is perhaps a since Br. 
11326 = améliti. — i-mab-bi perhaps corresponds to UD-pU 
(Br. 7879), and i-ba-a8(?)-8e(?)e to me-a (Br. 10459). A 
break in the text makes the reading of Se uncertain, but two hori- 
zontal wedges are faintly to be seen, making the last sign e. 

Ll. 14/15. bélissa for bélitsa for bélitSa. 

L. 10a. E-anna, Ishtar’s temple in Erech. 

L. 136. Reisner has copied i-nu-uS-Sa-an. AN, however, is 
considerably broken so that this reading is very uncertain. The 
form requires either aspiration (Serr ) or the syllable am (FAX ). 
From the wedges now remaining, it was impossible to determine 
which it was. 

L. l4a. For the reading Hallab see Jensen, KB., III, p. 108° 
and Zimmern, 7A., III, p. 97. 

L. 16a. Harsagkalama, i.e., Mountain of the land. According 
to Hommel (Grundriss, p. 339) about fourteen kilometers east of 


Babylon. 
L. 18. #&-TUR-KALAM-MA, i. e., House of the court of the land. 


Probably the name of Ishtar’s temple in Harsagkalama. (Cf. 
Jastrow, Religion, p. 311, note.) 

L. 28. akkulu. The restoration of [ B1|u (if that is correct) 
making the ideogram | BI ]L-US-sa and the context demand such a 
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meaning as “brand,” “firebrand.” It is probably a derivative of 
kali. 

L. 30. el for eli like an for ana in KB., VI’, 34:13. 

L. 35. arabi (in Meissner, Supplement, 15b, Nachtrdge, 
104a) explained by issur mebu, i. e., storm-bird. 

Rev. The reverse is a lamentation. 

L. 4. UD-DAL-LI-NA = (Reisner, No. 53, p. 96, ll. 14/15) ki- 
ma 3a imé(-me) ul-lu-tim, or zbid., p. 97, ll. 48/49 = 8a ina 
imé(-me) ul-lu-ti. L.4b may possibly be restored {um ]-ma- 
an la [u-S8a-at-bi]. 

L. 20. na-ba(?)-at, Perm. 3 fem. sg. Ideog. pIL-BAD-pU 
as in IV R. 27, 23a (Br. 42), or is it BAD-pU alone? For Ishtar 
as “ Verkindigerin” see Zimmern, KAT.’, 424 ff. 

L. 23. [ma]-ba-at(?), Perm. 3 fem. sg. from mabbu, 
also written mahu. 

LI. 25/26. Although |. 25 is much broken, the parallel pas- 
sage (K. 2004, obv. 25 in BA., V, p. 534) shows that GIs-AKKIL is 
to be supplied, which in Babylonian =ikkil ina aSri ellim, i. e., 
Lamentation in a clean place. aSru ellu is explained by Zim- 
mern (Beitrdge z. Kenntniss d. Baby. Relig., Surpu, p. 59, note 
to 1. 165) following Haupt, “als euphemistischer Bezeichnung 
far die Waste, entsprechend hebr. "i775 Dips.” 

L. 33. It is possible that the month Addaru is meant, since 
the sign 8u has the value adaru (B 10824), but it is much more 
probable that the scribe meant to write x1 ( A ). The eleventh 
month is Shabatu. KAN as sign of the genitive and variant for 
GE, see Hommel, Sum. Lesest., p. 142. 


No. 5 
Series: URU HUL-A-GE 
VA.Th. 159+207 +301 +-317+367+587+2180+2187+4 Fragm. (Reisner, 
No. 53, pp. 96-99). 
Obverse. 
[ina a-mat Ju Bel u i] Belti-ia lis-lim 
SAG-PI(?) SAG I-IM GIN-NA-NAM ME-RI ME GAR(?) Na [NAmM(?)] 
: ki-la(?)-al-lu-ni-ma(?) 
ga-ga-da-tu ni(?)-8i(?) it(?) 8[e-p]a_ ni-ir-bi 


SAG-V-KAM GIS-SUG MUS-E-GAL-AM MU-UN-LAH..... 
5 ha-mu-uS-ta ina a-pa-ra-tu mu(?)-ni(?)-Su ra-mia..... bu 
NIN MU ENGUR-RA-GE(?),.... RA GA KU... . HU MU-RA-NI-SU-UB 
ina [id]-lu 0(?) ar....... Seieiceneuece 


ZA-E IDE-BAR-RA .. + e+e ee ee A-BA MU-UN-PAD-DE-NAM 
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ia] 
AZAG DIMMER NINI AZAG: el-li-tum 


LUL(?)-DAM-NA 
ila [Tstar] 


Beeti . was. ee a man-nu i-mur-ki-[ma] 
10 XKI-EL DIMMER-SES-KI IDE-[BAR]-RA .... . . RI MU-RA-NI-SU-UB 
ZA-E IDE-BAR-RA A-BA MU-UN-PAD-DE-NA| M] 
UD-DAM AL...... QUL NE-MU-DA-AN-ZU 
Lees. er 
UD-[D]AL-LI-NA AL [DE-DE(?)] NE-IM|-MA(?)-AB] .... GA 
15 ki-ma Sa Ume(-me) ul-lu-tim Blin wicesbiatere cs 
DIMMER NINI AL.......E NE-MU-DA-[AN]-2U q 
UD-DAL-LI-NA AL DE-DE NE-IM......GA 
AN-NA HU AS co) ee ae GA-AN-GI-GI-NE-EN 
ina e-dis-si-Su [is-su-ra?] li-id-di(?)-nu 
20 ENGUR-RA HA AS TAB GA-AN GI-GI-NE-[E]N 
AMA MU-GIG-IB SUL AL(?) KU A GIN 
Sa ana ed-li(?) . . . ana-ku | 
UD-DAL-LI-[NA...... PA] NU-UD-DU-A GIN 
ul 8a [-pu-tu-u ana-k]u | 
25 NINI(?) SUL(?)] AL(?) KU A GIN 
UD-[DAL LI-NA]| PA-NU-UD-DU-A GIN { 
sig MA [ Peer ee ee ee ee 
7? | Pree: | ] 
UD-[ DAL-LI-NA pa|-nu-[up-pu}-a [G]in \ 
30 pimmer [ ra 
[ ] ain 
(Traces of 11 lines) 
43 pIMMER.... NE(?)-S1... MAB(?)EN-NA [ ] 
UD-DAL-LI-NA AMA MU-NU-UN [ ] 
45 a-8a(?)-LAM: i-na-an-na MU-UN-NA-RA-UD-DU-E-NE. . ( 
UD-DAL-LI-NA $aG-MI-A-MU: 8a be-lit(?) d[a-miq-ti- 
| 








UD-DAL-LI-NA KUR-RA SIG-GA GIN-ME-[EN] 
$a ina ume(-me) ul-lu-ti ina ma-a-ti Sa-tu-rat ana-k(u] 
50 DIMMER NINI KUR-RA SIG-GA GIN-[ME-EN] 
UD-DAL-LI-NA KUR-KUR-RA SIG-GA GIN-ME-[EN] 
DIMMER NINI KUR-KUR-RA SIG-GA GIN-M[E-EN] } 
UD-DAL-LI-NA BARA-GA SIG-GA GIN-M[E-EN] 
DIMMER NINI BARA-GA SIG-GA GIN-M[E-EN] 
55 UD-DAL-LI-NA BARA-BARA-GA SIG-GA GIN-[ME-EN] 
DIMMER NINI BARA-BARA-GA SIG-GA GIN-M[E-EN] 
UD-DAL-LI-NA BARA AZAG(?) BARA AzAG(?) .. . | 
SIGGA GIN-M|E-EN] ) 
{ 
MU-GIG-IB MU-GIG-IB MA LA-MU-NA-NAM 
60 mal(?) la-li-ia-ma | 
GASAN D{M-ME-IR AZAG NIGIN- | 


MAR(?)-RA(?) GA-GA MA LA-MU-NA-NAM 














—— 
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GASAN HAR-SAG-KALAM-MA MA LA-MU-NA-NAM 
GASAN £-TUR-KALAM-MA MA LA-MU-NA-NAM 
GASAN TIN-TIRE!-RA MA LA-MU-NA-NAM 
65 DIM-GUL TIN-TIR(?) KI MA LA-MU-NA-NAM 
MA LA-MU-NA-NAM [ ] 
eT -MU-NA-NAM GAS MU-UN-NAG-A-[NA] 
ana mas-ta-ki-ia-a-ma 8a Si-ka-ri mas-tu-[4] 
GAS MU-UN-NAG-A-NA ..... 8i(?)-kar: . . -bi-la-ta 
70 vUp-pA SI SAG-GA [HE]-NE-EN-MA-AL 
umu(-mu) nfaJ]-pis-ti ina libbi(-bi) .... . li-ib-Si 
KI-TA BAR-RI SIG-GA [uE ... ] NE-EN-MA-AL 
Sap-lis pi-rit-ti . . .... li-ib-3i 
AN-TA A-NUN-NA GU NE.... IB-BI 
75 e-lis har(?)-da-tum a-mat i-[qa]b(?)-bi 
UTUK £-A ZA-E MAB ME-EN MU-LU NU MU-DA-SA 
at-ta si-rat man-nu ul i-Sa-an-na-an-ka 





as lai NE SE-IB &-TUR-KALAM-MA KI NE EN-3I-G{1] 





[K}t Su BI-IM BALAG-A [ ] 





Reverse. 
AN SUD UD-DA-AM BIL-DIM SAR 
KI-TA ZA-E-SI-IN-GA-ME-[EN-NE(?)] 
nu-tr Samé(-e) Sa ki-ma i-Sa-a-tii ina ma-a-tim nap-hat at-ti-ma 


MU-GIG-IB KI-A GUB-BA zU-[NE} 
i8-ta-rit ina irsitim(-tim) ina G-zu-uz-zu-[ki] 
5 KI-DIM LAB-BA ZA-E-SI-IN-G| A-ME-EN- }NA 
$a [ki-ma ir]-si-tim s-tu-qa-tum at-ti-ma 
ZA-E SILA ZI-DA $U-AM-MI-NI-[IB-S ]AR-SAR 
ka-a-80 su-li-e kit-tum i-kar-rab-ki 
£ mu-[Lu]-E TUR-TUR-RA-ZU-NE 
10 ana bit a-we-lim ina e-ri-bi-ka 


UR-BAR-RA af SU-TI-A GIN-A-GIN 
bar-ba-ri Sa ana li-ki-e bu-ha-di S4-lu-ki at-ta 


UR-MAH SAG-GIN-TA GIN-A-GIN 
ni-e-Su Sa ina qir-bi-e-ti it-ta-na-al-la-ku a[t-ta] 
15 up-pA MUL xKI-EL AN-NA B[f-G]ur-[Ra] 
umu(-mu) ar-(da]-tum Gi-su-um samé(-e) 
KI-EL DIMMER NINI AN-NA 
ar-da-tum ilu [s-tar 
TE-DE-LAL SUB-LAL AN-NA 
20 Sa 80-kut-ti 80-bi-i Sak-na-at 
AG-U-AS DIMMER BABBAR-RA AN-NA 
ta-lim-ti iu Samas 
MU-NI-SU GUB-BA AS GUB-GUB-BA 


ana St-ta-bu-lu te-ri-e-t az-za-az_ _——[gi]t-ma-li8 az-za-zu 
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25 A-A-MU DIMMER E—N-ZU-NA-RA MU- 
NI-SU GUB-BA AS GUB-GUB-BA 
ana a-bi-ia 4 Sin ana 
SES-MU DIMMER BABBAR-RA MU- 
NI-SU GUB-BA AS GUB-GUB-BA 
ana a-hi-ia iu Samas ana 
MA-RA BABBAR-SAR-RA MU-UN- 
NA-GUB-BA MU-NI-SU GUB-BA AS GUB-GUB-BA 
30 Sa ia-a-8i Na-an-na-ri ull-zi-iz-za-an-n]i ana 
MU-GI-GI-IR-RA-GE M[U-NI-S0 
GUB-BA AS GUB|-GUB-BA 
ina Same|(-e) id-di-Sa-ti ana] 
EL-LU AR-RI-MU A{ R-RI- |MU 
35 ina ri-Sa-a-ti ta-na-da-tu-G-a ta-na-da-[tu-t-a] 
A-0-LI-LI MU-GIG-IB MU-LU AN-NA 5I-IM-[GIN] 
ina ri-Sa-a-tum is-ta-ri-tum ana-ku 8a-ki-iS al-la{k] 
GASAN AN-NA AN-NA AN USAN-NA [GIN] 
ilu Tstar i-lat Si-mi-tan ana-ku 
40 GASAN AN-NA AN-NA UD-ZAL-LA GIN 
ilu [Star {i]-lat Se-ri-e-t@i ana-ku 
GASAN AN-NA SI-GAR AZAG TAG- 
TAG-MU  AR-RI-MU 
ilu [§-tar pi-ta-at Si-gar Same(-e) el-[{lu-]tim ta-na-da-tu-t-a 
AN AL-DUB KI AL-SIG AR 
45 Same(-e) G-rab-bi irsitim(-tim) t-nar-ra-at 
AN AL-DUB-DUB KI AL-SIG-SIG AR 
mu-rib-bat Same(-e) mu-nar-ri-ta-at irsitim(-tim) 
UL-HE-SU-MU SAR KUR-KUR-RA 
ZAG-GIN MU-BI AR-RI-MU 
$a ina SG-pu-uk Sameé(-e) nap-ha-tum ina da-4d-me zi-kir-su 
su-pu-u 
50 USUM-GAL AN-NA-GE NIM-MA KI 
HU-BU-UR-RA HA-BA-AB AR 
Sar-rat Same(-e) e-li8 u Sap-lis liq-qa-ba-a 
KUR-KUR-RA UR-BI NE-IB-SIG-SIG-GI AR 
Sa-di-i iS-te-niS a-sap-pan 
KUR-KUR-RA BAD-GAL-BI ME-EN 
ZA-E GIS sI-MAR-BI ME-EN AR 
55 8a 84-di-i du-ur-Su-nu ra-bu-t ana-ku Si-gar-Su-nu ana-ku 
SA-ZU HE-EN KU-MAL BAR-ZU HE-EN SE-NE 
libba(-ba)-ka li-nu-uh ka-bit-ta-ka lip-Sah 
UMUN DIMMER GAL-E SA-ZU HE-EN KU-MAL 
60 UMUN KUR GAL PIMMER yU-UL-LIL BAR-ZU 


MU-GIG-IB GASAN AN-NA SA-ZU 
NIN GASAN AN-NA BAR-ZU 


eee ee. 


Ee 
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| 65 NIN GASAN E-AN-NA SA-ZU 











GASAN KI UNUG EI-Ga BAR-ZU 
} GASAN KI HALLABI KI SA-zU 
GASAN HAR-SAG-KALAM-MA BAR-ZU 
GASAN E-TUR-KALAM-MA SA-ZU 
70 GASAN TIN-TIR KI-RA BAR-ZU 
‘ GASAN-MU DIMMER NA-NA-A SA-ZU 
GASAN E-A GASAN DiM-ME-IR-E-NE BAR-ZU HE-EN-SE-NE 
| ER-SEM-MA DIMMIR NINI KAN 
| ER-SEM-MA URU HUL-A-GE Sa iu [Star 
[ ] a ilu [Star [ ] 


nis-hi vi-i URU HUL-A-GE gamru duppu gittu ™ ilu Bél-apal-iddina 
aplu 8a ™ ilu Ka-balat-su-iqbi ™ 14 Sin-ibni qati ™ iu Ea-balat-su-iqbi 


TRANSLATION 
For the translation of the first seven lines, see the Notes. 


Thou bright(?) one who has seen thee? 
\ 10 Maid of Sin, bright(?) one ital sn ae SOLON 
Thou bright(?) one —_~ who has seen thee? 
DAW OL 5-55.55 oo a eae 
14/15 As in far off days 2 ane 
ISHUAT o4. 65s i a ea ee 
As in far off days ae 
( In heaven a bird alone(?) may they give(? !) 


20 In the sea a fish alone may they give(? !) 
Ishtar speaks. 
Mother Ishtar who to the man . . am I. 
As in former days, am I not resplendent? 
| 25 Ishtar(?) [ ] who to the man... am I. 
l As in former days | ] am I not resplendent? 
Gracious(?) [ i ere Se vecs 
} 29 As in former days am I not resplendent? 
(Traces of 11 lines) 
43 Lofty goddess... ee ] 
Who in far off days mother ... [ ] 
45 Now she comes forth(?) 
Who in far off days gracious lady( ?) 
{ Mighty(?) lady(?) bright Ishtar(?) 
The one who in far off days, in the land was glorious, am I. 
50 Ishtar, glorious in the land, am I. 
| The one who in far off days, in the lands was glorious, am I. 
Ishtar (who) in the lands was glorious, am I. 
The one who in far off days, in the sanctuary was glorious, am I. 
Ishtar (who) in the sanctuary was glorious, am I. 
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55 The one who in far off days, in the sanctuaries was glorious, 
am I. 
Ishtar (who) in the sanctuaries was glorious, am I. 
The one who in far off days, in the clean sanctuary, in the 
clean sanctuary was glorious, 
am I. 





60 Goddess, goddess in(?) my abundance. 
Mistress, bright goddess of NIGIN-MAR-RA in(?) my abundance. 


Mistress of Harsagkalama in(?) my abundance. 
Mistress of E-turkalama in(?) my abundance. 


Mistress of Babylon in(?) my abundance. 
65 Pillar of Babylon in(?) my abundance. 


In(?) my abundance = [ }. 
In my chamber of wine (is) the goblet 
Of wine is the goblet ........ 


Priest speaks. 
70 Day of life. may it be therein. 
Below, may my(?) awe(?) be 
Above, fear(?) speaks(?) the word. 
Watcher over the house, thou art lofty, who is equal to thee? 





20 Prayer that the brick(-structure) of E-tur-kalamma may be 
restored. 





with the drum. 





Reverse. 
Light of heaven, which arises over the land like fire, art thou. 
Goddess, when thou standest over the earth 
6 Glorious like the earth, art thou. 
Thee — ways of truth render homage, to thee. 


10 When thou enterest a human dwelling 
A leopard(?) going in search of a lamb as prey, art thou. 


A lion roving about the fields, art thou. 


16 Day! maid! ornament of heaven! 


Maid! Ishtar! ornament of heaven! 
Set with the splendor of a jewel, ornament of heaven! 
Sister of Samas ornament of heaven! 


Ishtar speaks. 
To give portents in fulness I stand, consummate I stand. 
Beside my father Sin, to give portents in fulness I stand, 
consummate I stand. 
Beside my brother Sama, to give portents in fulness I stand, 
consummate I stand. 
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30 As for me, my father Nannaru has established me (etc.). 
In the bright heavens (etc.). 





35 Amid shouts of joy, that is my glory, that is my glory. 
Amid shouts of joy, I, the goddess, take my exalted way. 
39 Ishtar, the goddess of the evening, am I. 
Ishtar, the goddess of the morning, am I. 
Ishtar, who opens the lock of the bright heavens, that is my 
glory. 
45 The heavens I extinguish, the earth I cause to quake, that 
is my glory. 
The extinguisher of the heavens, the one who causes the earth 
to quake, that is my glory. 
The one who arises from heaven’s dam, whose name is bright in 
the land, that is my glory. 
51 “Queen of heaven” above and below may be proclaimed, that 
is my glory. 
The mountain, altogether, I lay low; that is my glory. 
The great wall of the mountains am I, their great bolt am I; 
55 that is my glory. 





Priest speaks. 
May thy heart be pacified, thy spirit soothed. 
59 Lord, Anu, the great, may thy heart be pacified. 
Lord, Great-mountain, Bel, may thy spirit be soothed. 
Goddess, mistress of heaven, may thy heart be pacified. 
Lady, mistress of heaven, may thy spirit be soothed. 
65 Lady, mistress of E-anna, may thy heart be pacified. 
Mistress of Erech, may thy spirit be soothed. 
Mistress of Hallab, may thy heart be pacified. 
Mistress of Harsagkalama, may thy spirit be soothed. 
Mistress of E-turkalama, may thy heart be pacified. 
Mistress of Babylon, may thy spirit be soothed. 
My Mistress Nana, may thy heart be pacified. 
Mistress of “the house,” mistress of the gods, may thy spirit 
be soothed. 





Dirge .... of Ishtar. 





Dirge . . . . of the city of destruction of Ishtar. 





ne eee mee of Ishtar. 
Sixth excerpt of the series urU BUL-A-GE: complete: the long 
tablet of Belapaliddina 
son of Eabalatsuiqbi (of) Sin-ibin: by Eabalatsuiqbi. 
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NOTES 

The catch line as given in No. 4 (Reisner, No. 55) offers 
the following variants: SAG-ME-ME-SAG for sAG-PI(?)-SAG of this 
tablet, if indeed it is not PI in both cases. On the former traces 
of NAM are preserved at the end of the line, and it renders the 
reading ki-la-al-lu-ni-ma certain, although on the whole it is 
not so well preserved as this tablet. In 1. 3 of No. 4 the sign TI 
is written after 1p, followed by SE-pa. A translation of the first 
five lines is impossible, but the following suggestions are offered: 
ga-ga-da-tu, plural of qaqqadu, head, although the usual form 
is qaqqadé. Different plural formations are, of course, common, 
e.g., kultaré and kultarati, plurals of kultaru. It corresponds 
to SAG-PI-SAG, respectively SAG-ME-ME-SAG in Sumerian.—ni-Si-it 
(?) probably comes from the root NW3: ideogram is GAR.—8e - pi, 
foot, corresponds to ME-RI in Sumerian, which is dialect for arr, 
its common ideogram. 

LI. 4/5. ha-mu-u8-ta is the ordinal number, fifth, and cor- 
responds to SAG-V-KAN in Sumerian. It might be the name of a 
weapon. Compare the weapon “® KU-SAG-NINNU-MU in K 38: 
12/14 (Hrozny’s Ninrag, p. 14), which had seven heads.— 
aparatu=reed plot, marsh, plural of apparu. The plural 
apparé is also common. Here written with only one p and in K. 
2875, obv. 8 (BA., V, p.533) ip-pa-ra. The usual ideogram is 
GI-zuG. Here it is @1s-zuG and in K 2875:8, GI-LI. 

L. 45. The ideogram for inanna is not known, as far as I 
know. Reisner has copied A-RA?-LAM. Although the second 
sign of the ideogram is broken, I think it is not RA, but rather Sa 
or DA. Inanna is used in contrast to ina imé ulliti, i.e., now 
in contrast to the remote past. Only this may be said of Mu-UN- 
NA-RA-UD-DU-E-NE. MU-UN-NA-RA is a verbal prefix. The use of 
RA shows that it is a verb of motion (ASKT., p. 138, § 6); uD- 
DU is the ideogram. E-NE shows that the verb is 3 per. sing., which 
must be in the present tense with inanna. The most usual mean- 
ing of UD-DU is asi, to go out. inanna ugsi ‘now she comes 
forth’’ would be a possible rendering of the Sumerian. 

L. 60 may be read: bit la-li-ia-ma, house of my abundance; 
or more probably mal la-li-ia-ma, in(?) my abundance. The 
ideogram in question is MA or BA, la-li corresponds to La, ia to 
mu. The use of NA-NAM as a nominal suffix in Sumerian is not 


clear. 
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L. 61a is to be supplied from Reisner, p. 93:10. 

L. 65. For piM-GuL and its Semitic equivalent tarkullu, in 
its cosmic significance, cf. Jensen in KB., VI, 493 ff. 

L. 68a. Reisner must have accidentally omitted a-ma, as it 
stands plainly written on the tablet. For the enclitic particle of 
emphasis and its influence on the tone, see DAG., § 79a and § 53d, 
respectively (2te Auf., § 107a and § 66d). 

L. 69. The first sign of this line is broken, but the remains 
of two beginning wedges can be seen. Therefore KAS and not 
GASAN. The first half of 1. 69 seems to be Sumerian, the 
second half Babylonian. It suggests 8i-kar with some form of 
552, to mix, i.e., mixed wine. But the remaining wedges do not 
favor the reading 81, and the wedges of separation are usually 
used between Sumerian and Semitic words, although they are 
sometimes used to separate variant readings. 

L. 71. imu napisti, ‘“‘day of my(?) life,” is very strange. I 
know of nothing to compare with it in Babylonian literature. 81 
is dialect for zi. 

Ll. 73/75. pi-qit-ti and ar-da-tum (Vir.—, — ) are pos- 
sible readings, but pi-rit-ti, ‘““Schrecken” (Meis., Sup., p. 776) 
and bar-da-tum, “fear” (cf. 7797) seem more probable. 

L. 79. HBT (Br. 821) means ikribu (DHB., 351), “Hul- 
derweis, Huldigung, Gebet.”—sz-1B (B. 7492) is libittu, ‘‘ Back- 
stein(bau)”—E-turkalama: Ishtar’s temple in Harsagkalama.— 
KI-NE-EN-GI-Gl=ana aSrisu turru. 

L. 81. The sign to be supplied is k1, according to Reisner, 
p. 47, rev. 27. The second sign is Su rather than BAR, according 
to my copy. Compare Reisner, p. 47, rev. 27, and ibid., p. 102, 
47. In IV R. 23 I, obv. col. ii, 9, col. iv, rev. 23 and ibid., col. 
iii, rev. 23, Su is clearly written. KI-SU-BI-IM and DUB-KA are prob- 
ably names of musical instruments used to accompany the chant- 
ing of the hymn. 

Rey. With the reverse a new division of the hymn begins, 
which is so complete as to have been used independently. This is 
shown by the existence of a duplicate of the reverse (Sm. 954), 
found in the library of Asurbanipal. It is published by Delitzsch 
in AL,’, pp. 134-36, and by Hommel with transliteration of the 
Sumerian in his Sumer. Lesest., pp. 125 ff. The variations in read- 
ings have been noted by Banks, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen, 
and are therefore not given here. The insertion by Reisner of 
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ll. 59, 61, and 63 has been mentioned in the introduction. For 
the sake of convenience in reference, I have kept the numbering 
of the lines as given by Reisner. A complete transliteration and 
translation is given by Banks, ibid., pp. 26-31 and by Jeremias, 
Izdubar-Nimrod, pp. 61 ff.; ll. 1-22 are translated by Jastrow in 
Relig. of Babyl. and Assyr., Eng. ed., p. 310, German ed., I, 530 f., 
ll. 23, 34-55 are translated by Zimmern in Babyl. Hymnen und 
Gebete, p. 22. 
L. 2. i-Sa-a-tt is written on the tablet; not i-Sa-ti. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality ; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to RuMFoRD CHEMICAL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage * paid. 














The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 


Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 


postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW sivmengle 
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TOILET 








lMennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


used daily renders the most tender skin proof against 
chapping and the usual ill effects of wind and weather. 
Mennen’s soothes, heals, and preserves the most deli- 
cate complexion, Put up in non-refillable boxes, for 
your protection. If Mennen’s face is on the cover, it’s 
genuine, that’s a guarantee of purity. Delightful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cts, 
Sample free. 


Gerhard Mennen Company 
Newark, N. J. 


‘Try Mennen’s — (Borated) Talcum 
owder, 
It has the scent of fresh cut Violets. 








MENN. EN’S 


POWDER 

















Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 


should 


not fail 






toexam- 
ine the / 
merits 
of 





THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 


gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 

on application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHER 

Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


HMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave., 22d St. NEW YORK 
































Burpee’s 
Farm Annual 


As enlarged for 1907 is 
now better than ever! 





EASE IN WRITING | 


FALCCS N2 #048 | 


An elegant book of 200 pages. It begins with fort 
eight pages of coated paper, showing beautiful new half. 
tone lottinions from photographs, Among our exclusive 
Novelties for 1 are the most remarkable Two “NEw 
CREATIONS” ie Vegetation ever obtained! Nature has 
surpassed herself! In a single 
season she has outstripped all ef- 
forts of man. In fact, such dis- 
tinct new types have hardly been 
dreamed of even by the most skil- 
ful hybridizers. hat they are, 
and how they were discovered, is 
told by pen and photographs upon 
= pages of this Complete Cata- 
jog. 

Among other important Novel- 
ties, we have two new varieties of | « ” 
vegetables from Denmark ; an en- The seal of quality 


0 ’ Y ig60 BuisHeD 
tirely new departure in Nastur- K 


tiums, and exceptionally beautiful New Sweet Peas,—all EEL DEN @. 


of which can be had only direct from us. Every one who FOR SALE BY ALL EEL ONERS. 


gardens, whether for pleasure or profit, has a rare treat in 


Burpee’s New Farm Annual 


for 1907 
We suggest ‘that—if not already our customer,— you 
write TO-DAY! A postal card will do,—if you have a 
garden. Kindly naine this magazine. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 
New York, Boston and Charleston, S. C., 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


q@ St. Johns River service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fia., and intermediate landings. 
@ The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Eastern Points, and 
Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 

FAST MODERN STE AMSHIPS AND SUPERIOR SERVICE 


THEO. G. EGER, V. P. & G. M.. 
* General Office, Pier 36, North River; Branch Office, 290 Broadway, New York 
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We can tell you how to reduce it and at the 
same time show you how to get more 
comfort from your lighting. 


Now heed this simple lesson: 


ONE CENT WILL 
buy electricity enough to | buy electricity enough to 
operate an ordinary bulb run a HYLO (turned 
less than down) for 
2 HOURS 12 HOURS 


If you have a “half size’’ or 4-8 c.p,. HY LO youcan burn 
it turned down 18 HOURS at a cost of ONE CENT. 


H Y LO 


Means just what it says 


“‘HIGH-LOW”’ 
It is a lamp which will vive 
me either a 16 candle power 
ight or a candle power light, 
without any waste of current 
by simply turning down as 
easily as turning a gas jet. 
Would you be satisfied with gas 
lighting that must either burn 
full or be out altogether? Cer- 
tainly not, Think what it would 
cost, Then why are you satis- 
fied with the old pot electric 
light bulbs that must be either 
turned on full or out? You 
often pay for 16 candle power 
when one candle power is all 
you really need, You often 
endure a big bright light when 
a soft low light would be appro- 
priate and pleasant and save 

mse at the same time. 

ou do not need to cal] in the 
electrician or go to great ex- 
pense. Merely telephone him 
and have a dozen HYLO s sent 
upon trial. Anybody can put 
All HYLO lamps screw into any fix- 





them in place, 
ture the same as an ordinary electric bulb. A trial will do 
more to convince you than yards of argument. 





The above illustration shows the **Turn Bulh’' HLYO. 
A twist of the wrist turns it high or low. Insist on seeing 
the other styles too, especially the ‘‘Pull String’’ HYLO 
and “Long Distance’’ HYLO. The Long Distance is a 
portable switch which you put under your pillow. It 
turns the light high, low, or out. 











All enterprising electricians sell HYLO bulbs on the 
ONEY BACK PLAN 
If yours does not we will supply you direct from the fac- 
tory. We will send you six or more HYLO lamps, assorted 
according to our judgment, express prepaid C. O. D. but 
without any charge for returning the money. Then if you 
do not like the lamps or the price, you can return some of 
them, or the whole lot, and we will refund the purchase price. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 
Always look at your lamps and see that the name HYLO 
is on the znstde of the glass bulb, Avoid mistakes and he 
sure your lamps will work right when you get them home. 
e¢ HYLO is the first successful turn down electric bulb. 
Descriptive leaflet and “‘How to Read your Meter” 
sent free on request. 


THE PHELPS (€O., 1206 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


soins A, W. FABER > 


SUPERIOR LEAD AND COLORED PENCILS 
RULERS 
CALCULA- 
TING 
RULES 






STATIONERS 
RUBBER 


44-60 E. 23d. St., New York, N. Y. 











Che University of Chicago Press 


Special printing facilities for academic work, 
including theses and reports of educational 
bodies and learned societies. 

Educational and scientific works printed in 
English, German, French, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages. 


Bstimstier  farvmi«e ied 


Ghe University of Chicago Press 
68TH ST. AND E.tis Ave... CHICAGO 























Post-Card 
Albums ¥ ¥ 


A_COMPLETE LINE 





CHICAGO POSTALS 
AND VIEWS 


Ss. D. CHILDS @ CO. 


200 Clark Street .. Chicago 
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“THE REAL CHOCOLATE DE LUXE” 


OUR. HIGHEST GRADE CHOCOLATE 
AND BEST QUALITY ROASTED NUTS, 
MILLED AS FINE AS SKILL AND 
IMPROVED MACHINERY WILL PERMIT. 


C3 


DENTAGURA 










“y 








UT “CHOCOLATE 


EACH CAKE PACKED IN TIN BOX. 


SOLD BY FIRST CLASS GROCERS & DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE. 


IF NOT HANDLED BY YOURS, MAILED FREE 
UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 15‘ PER CAKE. 


Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
, Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den- 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at 
drug stores, 25c. per tube. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 


Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
















lér~ Cocoa & Chocolate Works, 
ISth. St. &Irving Place, N.Y. City. 
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WE NEO VISIBLE 
CYPEQORITER 


A Record Never Equalled 


Perfect Visible Writing and the Durability of the 
Basket Type Machine 


Whether you are interested in the mechanical features of a typewriter or not, if you are buying typewriters 


you are most vitally concerned in two things. 
st, your typewriter should write in sight. It’s reasonable that if you can see what you are doing, 


you can do more: than when your work is hidden from view. 
Second, your typewriter should be durable, so you will receive proper value for your money. 

























Previous to the advent of The Fox Visible it was impossible to build a Visible Typewriter with the 
me —— =, of the mee ape machine. 4 the Smith-P 

e “‘basket type’’ machines, such as the old style Fox, the Remington, and the Smith-Pre- 

Here is the Reason mier, have had an ‘‘assembling surface’ od eighteen inches in which to assemble their type 


n |} 
oa 


bar hangers. This allowed the use of a wide hanger and accounts for the recognized durability of such machines, 
building other visible typewriters than the Fox Visible this “‘assembling surface’”” HAD TO BE SACRIFICED, an 
tead of eighteen inches such machines have four and one-half inches and a type bar hanger 35-1000 of an inch wide, 





On the Fox Visible the Assembling Surface is 16 1-2 inches, and the Type Bar 
Hanger 7-16 of an inch wide. This admits of adjustment and means durability. 

With a narrow type bar it is a mechanical impossibility to secure permanent 
alignment and durability. 


Just ordinary business economy demands you investigate the Fox Visible before you buy. We make it easy fer 
you. Send for descriptive literature. 
xecutive Office and Factory: 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 7 %éc°Ss Front St Grane Rapids, Mich, 


Branch Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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* you are having any trouble with the finish 

on your floors, or are not entirely pleased 
with their appearance, it is certain you have not 
used LIQUID GRANITE, the finest floor finish 
ever introduced. 

It makes a finish so tough that, although the 
wood will dent under a blow, the finish will not 
crack or turn white. This is the highest achieve- 
ment yet attained in a Floor Finish, and is not 
likely to be improved upon. 

Finished samples of wood and instructive 
pamphlet on the care of natural wood floors sent 
free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON BALTIMORE CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. I 


Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 








NEW 


Remington 
MODELS 


are now on the market — that’s all that 
most typewriter users ask to know. They 
know that a new Remington model means 
and always has meant a new standard 


of typewriter efficiency. 





New escapement, new variable line spacer and 
other vital improvements insure better work 
and more of it on these new Remingtons than 
any typewriter hcs ever done before. 





Remington Typewriter Co. 


New York and Everywhere 














Standard Laboratory Manuals 


Animal Micrology 
By MICHAEL F, GUYER. 250 pages, with 71 
cuts; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88. 

Methods in Plant Histology 
By CHARLES J. CHAMBERLAIN. 272 pages; 
8vo, cloth; net $2.25, postpaid $2.39. 

A Laboratory Outline of Physiological 





Chemistry 
By RALPH WALDO WEBSTER and WALDEMAR 
KocH. 116 pages; 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, 


postpaid $1.62. 

A Laboratory Guide in Bacteriology 
By Pau. G. HEINEMANN. 158 pages; I12mo, 
cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 

A Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 120 pages, inter- 
leaved; 12mo, cloth; net 75 cents; postpaid 
83 cents. 

Neurological Technique 
By IRVING HARDESTY. 196 pages; 8vo, 
cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.87. 

Quantitative Classification of Igneous Rocks 
By WHITMAN Ckoss, JOSEPH IDDINGs, LouIs 
V. Pirsson, and HENRY S. WASHINGTON, 
286 pages; 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.91. 

ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO - - NEW YORK 














A New Bausch & Lomb 
School Microscope 


SPECIAL PRICES QUOTED TO scHOOLS 


A most practical low- 
priced instrument for sec- 
ondary and _ high-school 
use. The new construc- 
tion of arm, with hand 
hold and fine adjustment, 
makes it especially dur- 
able for inexperienced pu- 
pils to use. 


This microscope has 
coarse and fine. adjust- 
ments, 2 eye pieces, % 
and } objectives, double 
nose piece and iris dia- 
phragm in stage. This 
microscope should inter- 
est every teacher. It has 
so many new features that 
cannot be told of here that 
you should send for cir- 
cular. 





ye goons 
$29.50 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Boston Washington Chicago 
San Francisco Frankfurt a/M Germany 


It 




















A MANUAL OF THE RAIL- 











ROAD BUSINESS 


A noticeable gap in business literature has 
just been filled by the appearance of 


RAILWAY ORGANIZATION AND WORKING 


LECTURES BY PROMINENT RAILWAY MEN 
Ldited by 
ERNEST R. DEWSNUP 


HIS volume is a compilation of special lectures delivered before the 
University classes in railway transportation during the period extend- 
ing from November, 1904, to May, 1906. It may be said in explanation 
that the University of Chicago, during the past two years, has undertaken, in 
association with a number of railways, the training of railway employees 
with the object of increasing their professional efficiency. To this end, 
courses have been conducted in a number of subjects bearing upon the 
traffic, auditing, operating, and other sides of the American railway. 

One feature of these courses has been the practical co-operation of rail- 
way Officials in the form of special lectures. A large number of applications 
having been received for printed copies of these lectures, as many of them 
as practicable have been collected into the present volume. 

The numerous aspects of the railway service which it treats, the plain and 
nontechnical way in which every subject is handled, the fact that more than 
a score of railway experts of the highest reputation have collaborated in its 
producticn, all combine to make the book indispensable to the ambitious 
young “railroader”’ who desires to make sure his rise in the service by estab- 
lishing i: upon as broad a foundation of knowledge as possible. 

It is also to be hoped that the book, and others of its kind that may follow, 
will have a stiinulating effect upon the teaching of railway economics in our 
universities. ‘The study of this volume ought certainly to give the student 
of railway economics a more vivid appreciation of the organization he studies. 


510 PAGES; SMALL 8VO, CLOTH; NET $2.00 
POSTPAID $2.15 








The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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OSTAL 


TYPEWRITER $95 





An ldeal assistant to Teachers, Ministers, 
Authors and all Professional and 
Business Men. 


The only real typewriter at a low price. Is 
honest in service, material and workmanship. 
Combines universal keyboard, strong manifold- 
ing, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing, 
interchangeable type, and prints from ribbon. 


Imperfect alignment impossible—will stand 
hardest wear and is practically accident proof. 


Write for booklet and instalment plan. 
Liberal inducements to represent us locally. 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 30 
Main Office and Factory, Norwalk, Conn. 












GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“MRE The Name is 
stamped on every : 
loop — gi? 
- fy CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








woes 4ALWAYS EASY 








Important Scientific Works 








The Role of Diffusion and Osmotic Pres- 
sure in Plants 
By Burton E. LIVINGSTON. 164 pages; 
8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62. 

Studies in General Physiology 
By JACQuES LOEB. Part I, 440 pages, Part 
Il, 372 pages, both Parts, 8vo; net $7.50, 
postpaid $7.91. 

Light Waves and Their Uses 
By ALBERT A. MICHELSON. 174 pages; 8vo, 
cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.13. 

Physical Chemistry in the Service of the 
Sciences 
By Jacopus H. Van’r Horr, translated by 
Alexander Smith. 144 pages; 8vo, cloth; net 
$1.50, postpaid $1.62. 

Lectures on The History of the Develop- 
ment of Chemistry 
By A. LADENBURG, translated by Leonard 
Dobbin. 390 pages; 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, 
postpaid $1.87. 

The complete series of the Alembic Club Reprints 

is carried in stock 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO - - - - NEW YORK 














If you wish something 
with a sharp point— 


Something that is always ready 
for business—select a 


DIXON 


American Graphite 


PENCIL 


If you are not familiar with Dixon’s, send 
16 cents in stamps for samples. You will 
not regret it. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
a 














JUST OUT 


NEW MODEL HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


NO. 12 VISIBLE 














Every Character in Sight All the Time. 


This instrument is full 


of labor-saving devices, right up to 
the minute, including the 


Polychrome Ribbon Attachment 


writing in colors. 


Perfect and Permanent Alignment Guaranteed. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


GOTH TO 70TH STREETS AND EAST RIVER, . NEW YORK, WN. Y. 








BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony from the University of 
Virginia. 
IN URIC ACID, DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
LITHAEMIA and the Like, ITS ACTION IS 
PROMPT AND LASTING. 


Geo. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL.D., Prof. Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, University 
of Virginia, Ex-Pres. Southern Surgical and Gynecological Assn., Ex-Pres. Virginia Medical 


Society and Surgeon Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va.: ‘‘If I were asked what mineral water has 
In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, 


x a pt =) its 8 BUFFALO LITHIA WAI ER d 


I would unhesitatingly answer, 

the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. . . . . Almost any case of Pyelitis and 
Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disin- 
tegrating Solvent and Eliminating powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long 
continued use to permanently break up the gravel-forming habit.’’ 


“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., /ormer Prof. Physiology and Surgery in the Medical 
in Uric Acid 


Department in the University of Virginia, & 

and Pres. of the National picked of Health: ‘BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Diathesis is a 

well-known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of 

Materia Medica.” 

“NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 
Dr. P. B. Barringer, “42irman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, University of Vir- 


ginia, Charlottsville, Va.: ‘‘After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy in stating that for 
prompt results I have found in preventing Uric Acid Deposits 
nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the body. 
“I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” 

Wm. B. Towles, M.D., ate Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Virgina: 

a per ree gan Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Renal Calculi and Stone in the 
er, I know of no Spring 

remedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER No. 2. 

Voluminious medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 

PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





Ni qa (f iG CO VCs 


For health, comfort, 

lj and economy, purify 

li and moisten the air 

of your rooms. Keep 

a dish with water 
: and a little Platt’s 4 
is a perfect food, as : 

wholesome as it is E Chlorides = 
adelicious—highly 
mourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 

long life. 





ey Be sure that you get 

fan the genuine, bearing 
our trade-mark on 
every can. 


4 7 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Write for booklet to 
42 Cliff Street; New York 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. Plalls Chlorides 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
A colorless liquid, powerful, safe, and economical. Sold only? 
in quart bottles by druggists everywhere, Prepared only ™ 


Henry B. Platt. 





Pi yj 


77HE AM 


WHOLE YEAR ROUND 
NO EQUAL ’S FOUND 
FOR DIRTS MOST DEADLY FOE: 
YOU ASK ME WHY ? 
| ANSWER > 


a PIANOS ee wees 
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